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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, 
and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. The constituent public agencies of 
the Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or 
personnel offices serving a particular governmental depart- 
ment or division. They serve national, state, and local govern- 
ments of the United States, and Dominion, provincial, and 
local areas in Canada. The Assembly was organized in 1906 by 
officials and others actually engaged in civil service and other 
public personnel activities in order to provide mutual help 
in meeting common problems and to improve public per- 
sonnel administration. A Headquarters Office has been estab- 
lished at 1313 East 6oth Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve 
as a clearinghouse for information on public personnel mat- 
ters. 











Civil Service in War-Time Britain 


HERMAN FINER 





for the epic struggle that is World 

War II, is today a nation in which 
time-worn traditions and fixations have gone 
by the board. The exigencies of this war era 
have wrought many changes that reach to the 
very roots of the country’s governmental 
system, both national and local. These 
changes have had repercussions upon Parlia- 
ment, upon the Cabinet system, upon the 
Civil Service, and finally, but fundamen- 
tally, upon the people. To students of 
government in general, and particularly to 
those who here devote attention to the prob- 
lems of public personnel administration, 
many of these transitions will have consider- 
able significance. In this article an effort will 
be made to capture from the rapid shift of 
current events those elements in the present 
pattern of the British national governmental 
structure and civil service that may be of 
especial interest to public personnel officials 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


Ge BRITAIN, armed and girded 


THE War CABINET 
tee the Premiership of Mr. Church- 
ill, the supreme executive power rests 
in a war Cabinet of eight men. Only four of 
these officers have departmental responsibil- 
ities, while four are without. For example, 
those who have no departmental respon- 
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sibilities are the former Minister of Aircraft 
production, Lord Beaverbrook; Sir John 
Anderson, a former civil servant of a great 
line of civil servants; and Mr. Atlee and Mr. 
Greenwood, of the Labor Party. The Labor , 
members are without portfolio, and do no 
departmental work, but are concerned with 
the general course of the work and with 
coordination. Then, there are three min- 
isters who have departmental responsibili- 
ties: the Foreign Minister; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and the Minister of 
Labor, Mr. Bevin. The main tasks of the 
Cabinet are divided into three great 
branches—economic and home policy, for- 
eign policy, and defense—and their adminis- 
tration has been put under a system that 
warrants brief description. 

Mr. Churchill, as well as being Prime 
Minister, is Minister of Defense, and occu- 
pies a position of supreme authority over 
the three fighting services, the chiefs of staff 
committee, and the various committees of 
Joint Military Planning and Intelligence. 
Defense begins with those conceptions of 
military strategy which dominate and really 
decide the chief priorities—what kind of a 
war must be fought, and, therefore, what 
kind of weapons are required for that war. 
Mr. Churchill is the laison between the 
Defense Committee and the war Cabinet, 
and, in the war Cabinet, he unites the 
military with the economic and home side. 

As for foreign policy, Mr. Eden, of course, 
has no committee. He is directly a member 
of the war Cabinet and is in constant con- 
sultation with it. But for economic and 
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home policy a really careful coordination of 
the various departments is required—co- 
ordination which reaches right down to the 
extremities of economic and civil life. 
Hence, there are five ministerial committees 
for: (1) home policy; (2) civil defense 
policy; (3) food policy; (4) imports; and 
(5) production and priorities. 


BK of these committees is headed by 
a minister, and they have to settle their 
problems as well as they can. In order to 
prevent them from coming straight to the 
Cabinet with their troubles, and to secure 
the maximum coordination, those five 
bodies are further coordinated by a co- 
ordination committee. This consists of the 
chairman of each of those committees, 
headed by the former civil servant men- 
tioned previously—Sir John Anderson. He 
was one of our best civil servants, recruited 
in terms of a liberal education from one of 
the older universities, who made a great 
mark at the Home Office and who later be- 
came Governor of Bengal, came back and 
retired from Civil Service, and has been 
taken up by the political side of our govern- 
ment. His first job was the planning of civil 
defense. Since that time he has been made 
one of Mr. Churchill’s right-hand men. 

All questions of production, imports, 
supplies, home policy, and the rest are co- 
ordinated by the integrating committee be- 
fore they get to the Cabinet in order to 
avoid waste of time. It has been an instruc- 
tion by Mr. Churchill to these officials to try 
to settle matters among themselves, so that 
the Cabinet itself will not be cluttered up 
by many difficulties causing a retardation of 
the war efforts. In an effort to do even better, 
Lord Beaverbrook was recently taken away 
from the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
which he had administered with signal suc- 
cess since June, 1940. He was made Minister 
of State, without a special department but 
with the task of coordinating and settling 
matters of priority. 

Operating with the system is a kind of 
bureau, or secretariat, of economists and 


public administrators who see all the 
cabinet papers that go between the depart- 
ments and the war Cabinet. The business 
of this bureau is to review the issues as they 
see them in those papers and carry their 
recommendations directly to the chairman 
of the coordinating committee. As soon as 
they find, for example, that certain supplies 
are getting low and need replendishing, the 
secretariat approaches Sir John Anderson 
with its facts and suggestions long before the 
individual departments would get to know 
It. 

Constantly stimulating this organization 
is the action of Parliament. There is not a 
day that this body does not make some 
minister or under-minister feel that his last 
hour in politics has come unless he can make 
a better showing. They have maintained a 
very careful watch on the capacities of in- 
dividual ministers, and have brought about 
several changes in leadership. 


INCREASES IN THE NUMBER OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL PERSONNEL 
7. war organization vitally depends 
for its efficiency upon the civil service. 
It is interesting to consider how the em- 
ployees of the central government have ful- 
filled their war-time tasks. In the first place, 
the civil service has increased substantially, 
although the exact numbers of the increase 
are not known publicly. We may guess that 
there has been an increase of ten to fifteen 
per cent on the 500,000 normally employed. 
This may appear a surprisingly small num- 
ber considering the magnitude of the British 
war effort, which consumes an expenditure 
of over four billion pounds per year com- 
pared with the round figure of one billion in 
peace time. In relation to the increase in 
expenditure, there has been a very large in- 
crease in the total number of employees 
carrying out some government task or other. 
But the large increase has occurred in the 
service of the local authorities, who admin- 
ister the several defense services, and in the 
fighting personnel of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

















HE increase in the central government 

staffs has occurred in the administrative, 
professional, technical and clerical classes, 
and the numbers suggested above probably 
come near to the truth. It is a large number 
to assimilate, and the assimilation has been 
the more difficult because the entrants con- 
sist in many cases of businessmen and 
academic experts in clerical and statistical 
staffs who have entered the public service 
from the entirely different enterprise and 
discipline of business and university life. 
To this matter we return later. 

The increase is in part limited to certain 
departments. For example, the Ministry of 
Home Security, formerly the Home Office, 
has increased its staff. The Board of Trade 
has done so in order to cope with wartime 
import and export licenses and the regula- 
tion of price controls established by the law 
for the control of profiteering, etc. Probably 
the chief part of the increase has occurred in 
departments which are entirely new. These 
are the Ministries of Economic Warfare, In- 
formation, Aircraft Production, Supply, 
Food, Shipping, and the secretariat to the 
coordinating committee of the minister 
responsible for home and economic policy. 


CENTRAL PERSONNEL REGISTER ESTABLISHED 


EFORE the war began, it was foreseen 
that the government would have to call 
upon the professions and industry for cer- 
tain highly skilled labor, and that it might 
be impossible to continue the procedure 
for recruitment to the civil service by com- 
petitive examination conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The government accordingly established 
the central register some months before the 
war, after consulting an advisory council 
representing the universities, the profes- 
sional and technical institutions, the learned 
societies, the government departments con- 
cerned, and the British Confederation of 
Employees. A central register was set up 
and volunteers made their offers of service 
through the medium of the professional and 
technical institutions who circularized their 
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members with the Minister’s appeal. This 
register was originated and is administered 
by the Minister of Labor and National 
Service. 

Besides the aforementioned procedure 
for securing volunteers, individual applica- 
tions were entertained and examined by 
committees of the advisory council. The 
register has professional, technical, adminis- 
trative, and business management sections. 
Something like 50 per cent of the numbers 
applying were enrolled. Altogether, until 
the present, something like 100,000 names 
were put onto the register and were sorted 
into about seventy-five main classifications 
and over 700 subclassifications. The main 
purpose of the register is not to find jobs 
for men, but men for the jobs; and the 
intention was that government departments 
and other bodies engaged in governmental 
work of a rather direct kind should have 
access to the register. 


— were complaints that some gov- 
ernment departments departed from 
the government’s policy that the central 
register should normally be the sole medium 
for recruiting temporary staffs. In fact, the 
departments used the register as intended, 
excepting that, in the very early stages of 
the war, some departments hastened to fill 
their establishments as planned before the 
war began, calling in men and women whose 
particular experience had brought them to 
their notice. Then again, staffs were from 
time to time needed in circumstances of 
extreme urgency and the central register 
was not used. Sometimes, where its forms 
were adhered to, they may have been sub- 
stantially violated because a department 
desiring to employ certain persons and 
having therefore virtually made the appoint- 
ments, would then request the persons to 
register themselves with the central register. 

Some of these deviations from the stand- 
ard practice deservedly caused criticism, 
since academic friends, relatives, and other 
social connections tended to secure a priority 
of attention and employment. This practice 
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was stopped by the determined opposition 
of the civil service associations; and Parlia- 
ment, partly at their instigation and partly 
of its own intiative, spoke on this matter to 
the Government very drastically. 

Altogether, the central register has 
accounted for an employment by govern- 
ment departments of about ten per cent of 
the number on the register. Those who have 
inquired into the working of the central 
register make certain suggestions for the 
effective operation of such a system. They 
are these: 

1. The departments must be highly 
specific in their requirements. 

2. Departments must be very careful not 
to appoint highly qualified technicians to 
positions which require mainly administra- 
tive abilities. 

3. Departmental requirements in terms 
of age must not be too rigid. 

4. There must b> an approximation of 
the salary offered wy the department to 
that which the applicant has been obtaining 
already. 

5. The notification of appointments by 
departments must be prompt in order to 
avoid hampering the work of providing 
candidates for other appointments. 


CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS SUSPENDED 

AY FORSEEN the staff of the Civil Serv- 

ice Commission itself was needed for 
war work, and the conditions of a lightning 
war by air attack put an enormous respon- 
sibility on any government which should 
propose assembled examinations in London 
or any of the bigger provincial centers. Not 
only would the government have been held 
responsible for the safety of the candidates, 
but the scripts written by them and the 
marks would have needed special safeguard- 
ing under conditions where mail boxes were 
liable to destruction by bombs. 

There was for some months criticism of 
the government’s decision by civil service 
associations and in Parliament, but since 
war assumed a more fierce character, the 
general wisdom of the present system is 


accepted, although with some misgiving. 
The misgiving is natural for two reasons. 
Wherever a traditional safeguard like the 
Civil Service Commission is set aside, there 
may be, and indeed there were, a few per- 
sons ready to take advantage of the opening 
for a career for their friends. 

Secondly, there are thousands of young 
people who have looked forward to that 
annual opportunity of entry into a civil 
service career but the war-time system takes 
recruits on a temporary basis only. Thus all 
the problems of a regular career in the 
civil service are put off for these youngsters 
until after the war. At the same time war- 
time itself is one of insecurity, for any 
particular branch of the work might be dis- 
solved any day, a possibility which became 
a reality in the Ministry of Information and 
in some branches of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, where trade between the 
countries of Europe no longer came within 
the control of Great Britain. 

Thus, the civil service recruitment of the 
war period is on a temporary basis, and is 
in the hands of the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, acting through the central 
register. For the subordinate types of work, 
recruitment is through the Employment 
Exchanges of the Ministry of Labor, while 
the establishment offices of each department 
make the selection from the applicants avail- 
able through these two sources. 

Men under 25 are not retained in the 
service when called up for military duty. 
Army pay is made up in civil service pay. 
Seniority rules are suspended, and _ this 
affects the positions attained by promotion 
by those employees who remain; they are 
all in an acting capacity in all but the lowest 
classes. 


War-TIME CONDITIONS OF WoRK 
T MAY be worth while to turn to the 
conditions of work. Civil servants knew 
that they could not escape from the hard- 
ships of modern totalitarian war, nor would 
they wish to do less than any other section of 
the population. Indeed, almost at the out- 
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break of the war, the Staff Side of the Na- 
tional Whitley Council made what is known 
as the “Hours’ Gesture,” that is, they 
promised the government all their help 
without too exacting a consideration of 
the hours and conditions of work. 

Indeed, their condition has been hard. In 
the first place, the government needed more 
space for new administrative developments 
in London and required a dispersion of 
offices in relation to the danger of bombing. 
It evacuated some of the government de- 
partments, at least in part. For example, 
Board of Education staffs, taxation staffs, 
Somerset House (wills and company 
records), the Ministry of Health and others 
were sent away to the provinces. The govern- 
ment had certainly foreseen this problem 
and had earmarked premises like hotels and 
schools to accommodate the coming staffs. 

No one can say, however, that this was a 
satisfactory job from the standpoint of 
accommodations, furniture, lighting, or the 
billeting of the officers, many of whom were 
women who had been used to living at home 
with their families. The government had to 
compete with the evacuees for air raid pre- 
caution purposes and with the army for bil- 
lets, and civil servants had generally a hard 
time until they settled down. It was in any 
case a hardship to uproot themselves sud- 
denly from London or the suburbs, where 
they had their settled lives and friends. This 
was accepted with fortitude, but fortitude 
was needed. 


PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 
— questions here arose, one the prob- 
lem of special allowance for billet ex- 
pense, and the other the question of special 
leave for periodic visits by employees to 
their homes. In the course of some months 
these two matters were settled by negotia- 
tion between the staff and official side. 
Married officers received special allowances 
varying with whether their families stayed 
in their homes or moved with the officer. 
The cost of the family’s travel and the 
furniture removal cost were also payable. 





The billet allowances were made to vary 
with continuing liabilities, and these allow- 
ances were available for all civil servants, 
both married and unmarried. An additional 
cash allowance was awarded to lowly-paid 
unmarried officers. Special arrangements 
were made to enable those unmarried and 
formerly living with parents to continue 
their contribution to them. Officials also get 
two rounds trips and three single trips home 
a year free. 

There are still some complaints concern- 
ing the premises in which work is done and 
where, owing to the pressure of work and 
the possibility of being caught in an air 
raid, the civil servant may have to sleep in 
a not too comfortable bed. 

Another question which arose was the 
problem of loss of work. The normal work- 
ing week of a civil servant is 42 hours, with 
half-holidays on Saturdays subject to the 
exigencies of the service. Thereafter, over- 
time is payable (time and a quarter week 
days, and time and a half Sundays), or, in 
lieu of this, leave may be granted within a 
short time after the overtime has been 
worked if this is feasible. The Saturday half- 
holiday privilege was withdrawn, though it 
was agreed by the Whitley Council that 
leave would be given, if possible, without 
requiring long hours or other days of work. 

A considerable increase in overtime began 
to appear in some departments. The Treas- 
ury did not like the rising costs, and pro- 
posed that officers should be compelled to 
take time off in lieu of overtime pay. How- 
ever, officials were more inclined to ask for 
pay than leave; in wartime they preferred 
some extra income. The civil service associa- 
tions did not like this preference for over- 
time and cash, and the Treasury, for its part, 
wished to reduce the rate of overtime pay. 
The Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal (on 
which I sat for this case) agreed that depart- 
ments should be able to compel a civil serv- 
ant to take leave in lieu of overtime pay, but 
refused to reduce the overtime rate on the 
grounds that no other industry had been 
thus adversely affected by the war. 
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Mc complicated matters have arisen, 
however, owing to the blackout, the 
difficulties of getting home, and the irregular 
times at which the civil servants have to 
work in order to cope with their duties 
under wartime conditions. There is the 
question of getting home before dark, “‘sleep- 
ing in,” and taking work home. As was said 
by the Treasury in a circular published by 
the National Whitley Council Staff Side, 
“As it may be difficult for staff to do much of 
the morning journey to their offices or their 
evening journey in darkness and as a certain 
amount of interruption by day raids will 
become unavoidable notwithstanding the 
latest arrangements for taking to shelter, it 
is clear that output will be maintained with 
resort to expediences of a far-reaching char- 
acter.” 

Some of these expedients were these: 
There is protecting accommodation in 
offices, with sleeping facilities so as to allow 
a rota system of long and short day attend- 
ance. For example, a proportion of the staff 
work an eleven-hour day, sleeping that night 
at the office, and are thus available for an 
early shift next morning; then they leave 
early that day and do a short day on the 
day after. Then the rota recommences. This 
has to be varied according to the hours of 
daylight and the amount of available accom- 
modation; furthermore it must be used in 
order to reduce transport compensation. 

Washing facilities, etc., have had to be 
installed by the Office of Works; further- 
more, meals may have to be taken away 
from home on the long day’s attendance, 
and, where officers are required to “sleep 
in,” an allowance has had to be made. It has 
been necessary to provide canteen arrange- 
ments in situations better protected than the 
usual luncheon clubs. Where the rota 
system has been impossible, a shorter day 
has been worked six days a week, reducing 
the luncheon interval to half an hour, in 
which case people have usually brought a 
desk lunch with them. In other cases volun- 
teers for extra duty have had to be on hand 
on a week-to-week basis. 








UNDAY has had to be regarded as a 

normal working day, although every 
attempt is made to work only with a nucleus 
staff and those who use their Sunday are 
allowed one other day off in seven. In some 
cases home work is permitted in lieu of 
attendance, ‘‘subject to suitable control.” 
These arrangements are flexible and since, 
as the circular said, the paramount con- 
sideration being to get the work done, they 
were proposed instead of any fixed time 
table applicable to all. 

Some account has had to be taken of the 
time spent in air raid shelters. In spite of 
a roof spotter system which has abolished 
the need for staff to take cover the moment 
the ordinary warning is heard, time spent 
in air raid shelters is reckoned as official 
attendance if it falls within the regular 
hours of duty to which the officer is con- 
ditioned. Some arrangements, of course, 
have had to be made for compassionate 
leave, where an officer’s house has been de- 
molished or severely damaged by enemy 
action, and there are many other compensa- 
tions to make up for the inevitable strain 
to which civil servants are subjected, 
whether under attack or while acting on 
A.R.P. or on guard duties. 


REVISION OF PAY RATES 


= by side with the question of hours 
and the wear and tear of the daily con- 
ditions of work, there is the question of pay. 
The civil service was almost the last of the 
great bodies of workers in the country to ap- 
proach the government for an improvement 
of their remuneration because of the rise in 
the cost of living produced by the war. 
There has been no claim by the civil service 
for higher pay on the grounds that the gov- 
ernment needs its services more than in nor- 
mal times, although that kind of claim is not 
entirely absent from the argument put for- 
ward by some branches of workers and of 
entrepreneurs doing government work. 
When, however, the cost of living began to 
rise seriously and other sections of the work- 
ing class obtained raises in pay, the civil 
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service associations, particularly those of the 
middle ranks, asked the government to con- 
sider the institution of a cost-of-living 
bonus, somewhat similar to that prevailing 
during the last war. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Simon who had not been so adamant with 
other industries, became peremptory and 
even peevish when dealing with the claim 
of his own servants, no doubt convinced of 
their professional long-suffering. But it 
was impossible for the government to main- 
tain their position without any compensa- 
tion at all and in May, 1940, an agreement 
was reached, not on a sliding scale, but on 
a flat scale of bonus. (The government re- 
fused the sliding-scale system on the grounds 
given by the Royal Commission of 1929-3 1— 
that civil service remuneration should re- 
flect the long-term trend of wages in outside 
industry.) The bonus went up to five per 
cent per week on weekly salaries up to four 
pounds fifteen a week (about twenty dollars 
per week at current rates) in London, with 
corresponding equivalents in the provinces. 

In spite of this compensation, attention 
could not cease at this point on the question 
of wages, and the staff side continued to 
press the government for a further bonus. 
Negotiations took place (not always in a 
pleasant atmosphere) with Sir Kingsley 
Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
finally the government made another com- 
pensation. Again, however, it was but a 
single award, and not one liable to move 
automatically with the cost of living. The 
civil servants themselves are not already 
content with the result, but on the whole 
they prefer to regard it as a not-unwelcome 
success, and one which may well be repeated 
if the situation should call for it. 

The changes may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 1 

1Editor’s Note: The bonus amounts are shown in 
shillings and pence. At the current rates, a shilling is 
roughly the equivalent of 20 cents in United States 
currency, and a penny i$ approximately 134 cents. A 


weekly bonus of one shilling six pence (%) is thus 
approximately equivalent to go cents. The English 


pound-sterling (£) is currently quoted at about $4.00. 
An annual salary of £250 is approximately $1000.00. 


AMOUNT OF BONUS 


Old New 

Under 18, boys and girls............ 1/6 3/- 

18-21, boys and girls............ 2/6 5/- 
21 and over: 

Men: Under 40/— per week........ 3/- 10/— 

40/— to 50/— per week....... 4/- 10/- 

OWE HOF vvisccriciesen 5/- 10/— 

Women: Under 40/— per week..... 3/- 7/6 

40/— to 50/— per week... . 4/- 7/6 

OVER GO/— .. cee ccconees 5/- 7/6 


“CEILING” 


Old Arrangements 
Bonus payable to officers whose remuneration was 
at:— 
London 
95/- or less 


Provinces 
87/— or less 


Intermediate Towns 
91/- or less 


New Arrangements 

London: Intermediate and Provinces 
95/- or less will qualify for full bonus of 10/— (adult 
men) and 7/6 (adult women). 





Example: 

Provinces Old Bonus New Bonus 
89/— pet WER s. . 2.00.0 5006 5/- ) 

88/- ” Tee Siebuseienees fu 

89/- ” were rrr Tr ee 3/- 

ae Te acne signet 2/- 10/~ (men) 
g1/—- ” OM ike park ere kas Sf 

Ee GS Nil 7/6 (women) 
os/— * We cueweecerenss Nil 

 * ie tana cogs Nil 

953/- ” ere ee eee Nil 


New FIELD OF BONUS 


Above £250 and up to £350 (men) and £300 (women) 
bonus will be payable at the rate of 5/— for men and 
4/- for women. 

The purpose of the escalator arrangement is what we 
would call “marginal relief.” 

On remuneration immediately above £250 the 
amount of bonus payable is that required to ensure 
that an officer is not worse oif than he or she would 
be if the remuneration were £250 precisely—with, of 
course, an overriding minimum bonus of 5/— (men) and 
4/- (women) (because in the zone from £250 to £350 
(men) and £300 (women) bonus of these amounts is 
payable). 

At the upper limits (£350 men and £300 women) the 
same principle of marginal relief applies. Thus:— 


Weekly bonus Weekly bonus 


Salary point to men to women 
£250 10/- 7/6 
£255 9/- 5/6 
£260 6/- 4/- 
£270 5/- 4/- 

and then bonus remains steady until:— 
£300 5/- 4/- 
£305 5/- 2/- 
£307 5/- 1/— 
£310 5/- Nil 
£350 5/- Nil 
£355 3/- Nil 
£360 1/- Nil 
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War TAXEs 

HILE considering the subject of civil 

service pay, attention may be devoted 
to the extent to which the civil servant con- 
tributes to the cost of the war. He, like 
other citizens, has to bear a part of the tre- 
mendous cost, and what this must mean can 
be shown by two or three typical examples. 
Let us take the case of a single person earn- 
ing $2,500 a year. He will pay $780 in in- 
come tax alone. A single man earning 
$5,000 a year will pay $1,900 in income tax 
alone. A married person with two children, 
earning $2,500 a year, will pay $380 in- 
come tax; a married man with two children, 
earning $5,000, will pay $1,510 income tax 
alone. 

These civil servants, like other citizens, 
participate in the government’s forced sav- 
ing scheme, so that the single person at 
$2,500 a year will get as a postwar credit of 
about $130 for each year. The married per- 
son earning $5,000 will get a postwar credit 
of $215; while the married person with two 
children, earning $2,500, will have a post- 
war credit of $145, and the married person 
making $5,000 gets $240 as his postwar 
credit. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing 
that the joint negotiating machinery, the 
Whitley Councils, National and Depart- 
mental, have by no means slackened in their 
effort or influence. It was conceded by the 
Treasury that, in spite of the urgencies of 
the war, staff consultation should proceed. 
But Emergency Committees, smaller than 
the usual Councils, were formed in order to 
facilitate quick decisions. The National 
Committee has done remarkably good 
work in the directions already outlined, and 
within the Departments the various diffi- 


culties involved in evacuation, billeting, air 


raid warnings, and such, have been com- 
posed. 


The staff associations, moreover, have 


taken the lead in proposing reforms tend- 
ing to increased efficiency, and have been 
very effective in the maintenance of morale. 
They have done much towards winning the 


war. They keep their journals going, whip 
up their membership, develop their scien- 
tific interests in their special branches, pro- 
tect their interests, and sustain the war 
effort. They have continually pressed for 
the revision of the Trades Disputes Act of 
1927, which denies to civil service organ- 
izations the right to affiliate with the Trade 
Union Congress, and it appears that they 
may secure their demand. Mr. W. J. Brown, 
Secretary of the Civil Service Clerical As- 
sociation, an outstanding organizer in the 
history of British Civil Service organiza- 
tions, has been a magnificent asset to the 
Ministry of Information; his civic broad- 
casts have earned him the wrath of Lord 
Haw-Haw. 


GENERAL ATTITUDE OF CIVIL SERVANTS 


HE attitude of the civil service to its 
work and its efficiency, subjects to which 
I am about to turn, may at once be testi- 
fied by the letter which the Staff Side, Na- 
tional Whitley Council, sent to the Prime 
Minister on May 15, 1940; and the message 


of the Chairman of the Staff Side of May 
25, 1940: 
Sir, 

While the Staff Side of the Civil Service National 
Whitley Council have to concern themselves very largely 
in war time as in peace, with the conditions of employ- 
ment. of civil servants, they endeavour always to be 
mindful of the obligation that they owe the nation as 
the representatives and spokesmen of one of the services 
of the Crown. 

Being specially conscious of this responsibility in the 
present grave crisis in the fortunes of our country, they 
have requested me to convey to you an assurance of the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the 400,000 civil serv- 
ants for whom they have the honour to speak, and of 
their own desire to use all the influence they properly 
may to ensure the most intensive and efficient partici- 
pation by the Service in the war effort. 

They trust that this affirmation of loyalty and support 
among the many which have been forthcoming durin 
these last few days will help to encourage you po 
others who carry such heavy burdens as leaders of the 
nation at this critical time. 

I am, Sir, Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) A. J. T. Day, Chairman 


The message of the Chairman of the 
Staff Side read as follows: 


In the crisis now upon us—the gravest in all the long 
history of our race—there can be no room in any of our 
minds for thoughts of personal or sectional interests 
and privileges. One thing alone matters: to avert the 
dangers now threatening and to carry the national 
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cause to a successful issue. To achieve this, our com- 
patriots in the armed forces are giving all they have to 
give; munition workers at home are toiling to the limit; 
and the same wholehearted endeavour is being put 
forth by workers of all kinds up and down the country. 
In this crescendo of effort the Civil Service has not been, 
and will not be, behind the rest. Since war broke out, 
and in many Departments long before that, it has been 
working hard and long in the common cause. But the 
time has come to intensify these already strenuous ex- 
ertions by using that reserve of energy which may help 
to turn the scale between disaster and triumph. 

The National Staff Side, as the spokesmen of the 
Service, have assured the Government that all staffs are 
anxious and willing to do anything in their power to 
meet the present situation, and that they will, cheer- 
fully and willingly, respond to any further demands 
that it may be necessary to make on their time and 
energy. The Government have taken the Staff Side at 
their word, and are arranging as an emergency measure 
for a minimum working week of at least 48 hours, and 
for increases in some cases up to 54. There are, of 
course, cases where this limit has already been reached 
and even passed. 

Moreover, as a gesture of sacrifice at a time when 
maximum sacrifices are being demanded of other sec- 
tions of the community, the Staff Side have taken the 
responsibility of volunteering a temporary modifica- 
tion in the overtime arrangements for 42-hour classes, 
so that within a limit of 44 hours a week members of 
these classes may have the opportunity, while this ex- 
ceptionally grave crisis lasts, of giving a few extra hours 
to the national effort without desire or expectation of 
reward. 

The British Civil Service, as we all are proud to be- 
lieve, is the finest in the world—the finest in efficiency 
and integrity, and the finest, too, as it is now showing, 
in spirit and temper and the will to serve. It will 
assuredly rise to the height of the present occasion and 
toil without ceasing until success is achieved. 


CRITICISM AND REBUTTALS 


ERHAPS the efficiency of the service 

may best be discussed on the basis of 
the main criticisms which have been made 
of it. Criticisms have come from two 
sources: the businessman (the “dollar-a- 
year man’’); and academic critics and pub- 
licists. "These are not quite of the same 
order of objectiveness, so they may be 
treated separately. ‘The businessman has 
complained (and I’m thinking mainly of 
the full-dress attack by Lord Perry, a former 
dollar-a-year man in the Ministry of Food 
and Manager of the Ford automobile com- 
pany in England) that the civil service is 
slow, routinized, and without initiative. He 
thought that this was so because its own 
private fortunes were not bound up with 
the success of the policy for which it was 
responsible. He observed that some of the 
departments had suffered several changes 


of minister during the war, where the sus- 
picion of incompetence had been justified, 
but that civil servants could only be re- 
moved by death. 

This is a familiar criticism and it is not 
itself unsuspect. The answer to it was given 
by Lord Simon and Lord Robert Cecil in 
the debate referred to (House of Lords, 
February 19, 1941). Lord Simon observed 
that he had made a great fortune in his legal 
practice by defending businessmen from the 
incompetence of each other, where they 
could not agree on what they had meant in 
drawing up contracts, or the terms of de- 
liveries of goods. But civil servants could 
not, with their responsibilities to the public, 
act in such a slipshod way. Their contracts 
had to be clear; their deliveries had to be 
made; hence they properly took thought 
before they acted. And, he asserted, the 
civil service had made a magnificent con- 
tribution to the conduct of the war. 

Lord Robert Cecil brought out the im- 
portant, and, in fact, the crucial factor in 
the situation, namely that it wasn’t for 
civil servants to take the initiative. Law and 
administration could only proceed on the 
basis of cabinet responsibility. Where the 
administration had been slow it had been 
rather the fault of the minister and Parlia- 
ment and not of the civil servants, for the 
British system of responsible government 
requires expert civil servants and talented 
dynamic ministers; and in the years before 
the war and in the first months of it, the 
latter condition had not been fulfilled. 


S FOR the academic criticisms, they are 
these. First, the civil service was over-. 
obsessed by its procedures for securing re- 
sponsibility at a time when they might well 
be discarded in order to get things done 
more rapidly. Along this same line, there 
has been special criticism of the too-careful 
obedience of all the departmental instruc- 
tions, a criticism of the too-careful scrutiny 
of proposals for expenditures by accounting 
officers, and the appointment of additional 
staffs or the acquisition of additional ap- 
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paratus. There is complaint also of the 
pedantic maintenance of files and registries 
of correspondence. 

To these criticisms the civil servant him- 
self answers—though in a suppliant rather 
than in defiant vein—that again and again 
Parliamentary committees which have in- 
quired into administration and expenditure 
have proposed, not a decrease, but an in- 
crease in governmental and treasury control 
of the work of civil servants. If this is so, it 
is essential that the civil servant behave 
so that he can incur no blame from either 
of these sources. They point out that if 
they did not observe the instructions, if 
they did not maintain the files and the regis- 
tries of correspondence, some one person, 
perhaps Lord Perry himself, might be ag- 
grieved over some trivial incident of ad- 
ministration and become vociferous over 
the incompetence of the civil service. 

Secondly, there has been a complaint that, 
owing to the pre-war practice whereby the 
Treasury had practically a paramount say 
in the choice of the high officials of other 
departments, there has been a damping 
down of departmental initiative in timidity 
before possible Treasury reaction. And it 
took time, also, for the Treasury to have its 
mind liberalized to war needs so that there 
was substituted in it the psychology of the 
modern war of speed in place of its super- 
human meticulous care for the minutia of 
regulations regarding expenditures and es- 
tablishments—the “Treasury mind.” Con- 
tract procedures and quality specifications, 
for example, were not loosened quickly to 
meet the war of speed. 


HE third criticism has been that pre- 

war methods of selecting the British 
civil service, while providing the service 
with splendid minds, zeal, honesty, and 
efficiency, had not sufficiently produced an 
awareness of the modein economic, social, 
and statistical sciences. Although this was 
not decisively damaging or anywhere near 
it, it was nevertheless a delaying factor in 
civil service initiative. 


Fourthly, several of the highest officers 
had before the war, with the best intentions, 
accumulated a large number of responsibili- 
ties. These were so many, that when the war 
came they did not quickly enough devolve 
some of the less important ones and assume 
some of the more important new tasks. 
Thus they were not dynamic enough in the 
new situation. 

Fifthly, there was for too long a continua- 
tion of the practice of circulating files of 
business for memoranda thereon to very 
junior ranks, thus wasting time. 

Sixthly, we may add as a criticism of our 
own that, whereas in a country like England 
the total labor available for the present 
urgent task of survival is small, it is all the 
more necessary to reconsider the place in 
the hierarchy of each person already in it. 
If there is a case for severity in demotions 
and audacity in promotions in peace time, 
this is intensified in war time. A great deal of 
quality is lost owing to the want of ruthless 
severity in this respect. 

Seventhly, there has been adverse com- 
ment by left-wing critics of the fact that 
various controls (for example, favor dis- 
tribution and shipping management) have 
been directed by businessmen recruited 
from the very industries and firms to be 
controlled. I see no way out of doing this. 
These men know the ropes; but the princi- 
ples are laid down by the Government, and 
they have to obey. 

Finally, there have been legitimate criti- 
cisms of the waste of labor power where 
civil servants have volunteered to be trans- 
ferred from their departments to others to 
meet immediate labor shortages. There is 
evidence that they have not always been 
used to the best advantage. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


TTEMPTS at overcoming some of the 
deficiencies are discernible in two 
Treasury Circulars, of which Mr. Church- 
hill is the author. His vigor, character, 
bearing, and drive have, indeed, made a 
great impression on the Service. One cir- 
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cular to all departmental officials reads: 


Sir,—I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury to inform you that the Prime 
Minister had directed that it is essential in present 
circumstances that all Departments and all branches of 
the Service should take every possible step to avoid ad- 
ministrative delays, to accelerate decisions and to ex- 
pedite executive action. 

Since the war there has been a noticeable speeding-up 
of public business, but to-day’s needs demand that more 
must be done; I am to ask, therefore, that this matter 
may be given further urgent consideration as regards 
business both within Departments and between Depart- 
ments. 

The following possibilities should, in particular, be 
explored: 

(1) Simplification of procedure, e.g., in putting to 
tender and placing of contracts, accounting methods, 
etc. 

(2) Further development of oral discussion in place 
of written minutes, the final conclusions alone being 
recorded. 

. (3) Expedition of action when agreement on policy 
has been reached, e.g. on the strength of oral instruc- 
tions, subsequently confirmed in writing if necessary. 

(4) Devolution of responsibility and authority where 
this has not already been done. Where matters must 
be submitted to higher authority, it should be the en- 
deavour to put forward a specific recommendation 
rather than a mere analysis of the position. 

(5) Consideration wherever practicable of a topic 
affecting a number of branches or sub-departments 
simultaneously rather than consecutively. 

(6) Reduction in the number of branches or officers 
to whom matters are referred, unless such branches or 
officers have a real interest in the question under con- 
sideration. 

As you are no doubt aware, special arrangements have 
been made in a number of cases to expedite consulta- 
tion between the Treasury and the Departments so that 
authority for expenditure may rapidly be given. Their 
Lordships will be glad to explore with Departments 
any cases in which it is felt that the existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining financial approval, whether within 
Departments or from the Treasury, can be further im- 
proved. Officers of the Treasury will be ready at once 
to meet representatives of your Department with a view 
to discussing these arrangements. This Circular should 
be brought at once to the notice of all responsible officers 
in your Department. 


Mr. Churchill has also sent to his col- 
leagues in the Government, and through 
them, to all departments, a circular? insist- 
ing on brevity and simplicity in official 
reports. What the Prime Minister calls 
“officialese jargon” is to be scrapped in war 
time. 

“To do our work,” he said, “we all have 
to read a mass of papers. Nearly all of them 
are too long. This wastes time, while energy 
has to be spent in looking for the essential 
points.” 

* The content of this circular has been summarized 


in the above from newspaper clippings in the posses- 
sion of the author. 


All concerned should see that their re- 
ports are shorter. The aim should be, he 
says, reports which set out the main points 
in a series of short, crisp paragraphs. If a 
report relies on detailed analysis of some 
complicated factors, or on statistics, these 
should be set out in an appendix. “Often 
the occasion is best met by submitting not 
a full-dress report, but an aide-memoire 
consisting of headings only, which can be 
expanded orally if needed.” 

It is war time, he points out, and the civil 
servant has his own particular field for the 
exercise of heroism. Some indication of the 
great sacrifice that the orthodox civil serv- 
ant is called upon to make is given when Mr. 
Churchill says, ‘“‘Let us have an end to such 
phrases as these: ‘It is also of importance to 
bear in mind the following considerations 

. , or ‘Consideration should be given 
to the possibility of carrying into effect 
. . .. Most of these wooly phrases are mere 
padding, which can be left out altogether 
or replaced by a single word. Let us not 
shrink from using the short expressive 
phrase, even if it is conversational.” 


CONCLUSION 
LL in all, I think it must be said that the 
civil service of Great Britain has played, 
and is playing, a notable and magnificent 
part in the whole of the war effort. We admit 
deficiencies, but such deficiencies must be 
taken in the general perspective of the whole 
war effort. Public officers and employees 
have borne their burdens as citizens, and 
their special burdens as civil servants with 
dignity and constancy. At Whitehall, the 
center of British administration, and 
throughout the country down to its smallest 
rural extremities, they have in the actual 
conditions of the battlefront itself put 
science, vigor, and order into the super- 
human and quite unprecedented task of 
total war. And they have done this without 
seeking or achieving the subjection of the 
citizen, or the feeling, common to totali- 
tarian states, that he is a pawn in their 
hands. 











The Work of Boards of United States 


Civil Service Examiners 


L. A. MOYER 





HE United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is recruiting thousands of 
semiskilled, skilled, professional, and 
technical workers for employment in 
national-defense agencies. Its success in se- 
curing these men promptly has been due, in 
great measure, to the efficient work of the 
boards of United States civil service exam- 
iners which represent it in nearly 5,000 cities 
and in more than 150 federal establish- 
ments. Their work enables the Commission 
to understand and meet promptly the per- 
sonnel needs of the federal field service, 
and to carry out its local recruiting and test- 
ing through persons who are familiar with 
local conditions and problems. Acting 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Commission’s_ district managers, these 
boards form a trained, flexible, and coordi- 
nated organization for securing qualified 
men quickly to fill defense positions. 
Boards of United States civil service ex- 
aminers are of two types: (1) local boards 
proper (referred to in this article as “local 
boards’), which are organized in each city 
in which examinations are held; and (2) rat- 
ing or establishment boards, which are 
organized at each of certain federal estab- 
lishments, such as navy yards, arsenals, recla- 
mation projects, engineer headquarters, 
etc., where the number of employees in 
trades and skilled occupations warrants. 
There are about 5,000 local boards and 
about 150 rating boards. The former main- 
tain information centers and conduct as- 
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sembled examinations; the latter announce 
examinations for mechanical-trades and 
similar positions at their establishments, 
rate papers for these examinations in co- 
operation with the Commission’s district 
office, establish registers for these positions, 
and certify eligibles therefrom to local ap- 
pointing officers upon the latter’s request. 


SUPERVISION OF LOCAL AND RATING BOARDS 


OTH local and rating boards are under 
the immediate supervision of the Com- 
mission’s district managers, who have their 
headquarters in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Denver. Posi- 
tions in the field service which are regularly 
filled through certificates issued by district 
managers, or by rating boards under their 
jurisdiction, are said to be under the “‘dis- 
trict system.” This system applies to the 
great majority of classified field positions, 
including those in the trades and skilled 
occupations which are so important to 
national rearmament, and may be ex- 
tended to others by the Commission with 
the consent of the head of the agency con- 
cerned. Because of the defense emergency, 
there is an increasing tendency to decentral- 
ize many registers for field positions which 
have hitherto been maintained in the Com- 
mission’s central office. 

Local and rating boards receive instruc- 
tions from the district manager personally, 
through circular letters and correspondence, 
and through the visits of special representa- 
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tives. To meet the heavy demands of the 
national-defense program, special repre- 
sentatives have been permanently stationed 
at many rating boards, with authority to act 
for the district manager in reviewing rat- 
ings, passing on promotions, handling ap- 
peals, and other matters, many of which 
were previously referred to the district of- 
fice or the Commission’s central office for 
action. 

The central office of the Commission has 
prepared a number of manuals and infor- 
mational and instructional pamphlets for 
the use of local and rating boards, and gives 
them news about civil-service developments 
through a monthly house organ, the Letter 
to the Commission’s Local Representatives. 
It may at any time give them direct instruc- 
tions to perform some duty. 


LOCATION AND ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL AND 
RATING BOARDS 


— local boards, as distinguished from 
rating boards, have offices in each city in 
the United States (except the district-office 
cities) where there is a post office of the first 
or second class. There are also local boards 
in some smaller cities. The boards usually 
have their headquarters in the post office. 
They are composed of federal employees 
who are nominated for this work’ by the 
head of the federal office concerned. After 
conferring, either personally or through a 
representative, with the nominating officer 
and the nominee, the district manager trans- 
mits the name of the nominee, with his rec- 
ommendation, to the Commission. Pend- 
ing the Commission’s action, he authorizes 
the immediate assignment of the nominee 
to service with the board. 

No board may be composed solely of ad- 
herents of one political party if other per- 
sons are available and competent to serve. 
Temporary employees and persons who are 
not employees of the Federal government 
are ineligible for membership. Persons 
serving in excepted positions may be con- 
sidered for membership only when the as- 
signment of additional board members is 


necessary and competent classified em- 
ployees are not available. 


] . qaeenes boards are composed of the dis- 

trict manager or his representative and 
of civilians employed at the establishment 
served by the board. The latter are ap- 
pointed in the same manner as members of 
the other local boards. Their appointment 
is subject to a personal investigation of char- 
acter and loyalty. 

The responsible head of a local or rating 
board is generally its secretary. Other board 
members are expected to render him all as- 
sistance he may need in the performance 
of the Commission’s work. In the navy yard 
service, rating boards are known as “labor 
boards” and the employee who corresponds 
to the secretary is called a “recorder.” 

Board members do not receive additional 
compensation for board service, but are al- 
lowed time to devote to the Commission’s 
work as a part of their regular duties. They 
have displayed a gratifying zeal, loyalty, and 
interest in their work. Many of them have 
acquired such an understanding of per- 
sonnel work and displayed such ability as to 
advance to progressively higher positions. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL’ BOARDS 


OCAL boards, as distinguished from rat- 
ing boards, are primarily information 
and examining centers. However, the Com- 
mission has made extensive use of them in 
canvassing their respective areas to obtain 
lists of prospective employees for national- 
defense positions. They have been in- 
structed to report the names of any persons 
residing in their communities who are qual- — 
ified and available for employment in criti- 
cal defense occupations. For this purpose, 
they keep in touch with local manufactur- 
ing plants, local employment offices, labor 
unions, vocational schools, chambers of 
commerce and other civic organizations, 
and other sources of supply. They interview 
qualified persons and encourage them to 
make themselves available for Government 
employment as a patriotic service. 
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Among the principal activities of local 
boards are the following: 

Publicizing examination announcements. 
Announcements of examinations, with any 
necessary instructions as to publicity, are 
sent to local secretaries by the district man- 
ager or the Commission. The secretary keeps 
a permanent, complete file of these an- 
nouncements, which is available for inspec- 
tion by the public. He posts on a bulletin 
board near his office lists of pending ex- 
aminations, individual announcements of 
examinations for positions in the immediate 
locality, and a “consolidated list” of field 
examinations throughout the nation for 
which there is a particularly urgent need of 
applicants. He also secures the cooperation 
of local newspapers, and furnishes them 
with news items and news releases on ex- 
aminations as they are announced. By clip- 
ping published notices of examinations, and 
other newspaper or magazine material re- 
lating to civil service, he keeps the Commis- 
sion informed as to the amount of examina- 
tion publicity obtained through the press. 

Board members are encouraged to give 
radio talks on civil service, or to speak on 
this subject before educational institutions, 
civic organizations, clubs, and other gather- 
ings, using material which has been pre- 
pared by the Commission’s Information and 
Recruiting Division or approved by the dis- 
trict manager. The Commission has made 
extensive use of the radio in publicizing the 
most important national-defense examina- 
tions, particularly those for which intensive 
recruiting was necessary. Many local secre- 
taries have participated in these broadcasts. 

Assisting applicants to file application 
forms. All local boards distribute applica- 
tions for nation-wide examinations and for 
examinations which are to be held within 
the area in which the board is located. Board 
members are expected to aid in executing 
applications if requested to do so, and to 
help applicants, competitors, and others to 
understand the need for completeness and 
accuracy in filling out the various official 
forms required of them. 


Answering inquiries concerning civil- 
service examinations and civil-service pro- 
cedure. The board secretary is expected to 
answer as fully as practicable the inquiries 
of those who call at his office or write him 
for information regarding civil-service mat- 
ters. In cases where he is unable to give 
complete information in response to an in- 
quiry, he forwards it to the district manager 
without delay. Inquiries about civil-service 
positions in any specific navy yard are re- 
ferred to the recorder of the labor board at 
the yard. Inquiries about skilled trades and 
laborer positions in arsenals, engineer head- 
quarters, reclamation projects, and other 
large manufacturing and construction proj- 
ects, are referred to the rating board secre- 
taries at those establishments. 

Conducting assembled examinations. 
Upon being notified of the date on which 
the board is to conduct an examination and 
of the number of applicants authorized to 
appear, its secretary makes arrangements to 
obtain a suitable examination room if one 
has not already been provided in the local- 
ity. On the examination date, the examiner 
in charge, who is either the secretary or a 
board member thoroughly trained in con- 
ducting examinations, opens the sealed pack- 
age of examination papers in the presence of 
the competitors and distributes the prelimi- 
nary material. Before the examination be- 
gins, he reads to the competitors instructions 
concerning the number of sheets to be issued, 
the time to be allowed, the manner of fill- 
ing in the blanks, absence from the examina- 
tion room, questioning the examiners, and 
penalties for collusion. He then issues the 
examination sheets in order and conducts 
the test. The examiner reports to the Com- 
mission any cases of collusion, or any other 
irregularities which may arise. At the close 
of the examination, he fingerprints the com- 
petitors for identification purposes. 

After the examination is over, the ex- 
aminer arranges the examination material 
and returns it to the office which is to rate 
the papers. Papers in assembled examina- 
tions are rated in the Examining Division 
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of the Commission’s central office in Wash- 
ington, or, in the case of decentralized ex- 
aminations, in the office of the district man- 
ager. 

Local boards also hold noncompetitive 
examinations when instructed to do so. 

Fingerprinting. In addition to finger- 
printing competitors in written examina- 
tions, local boards fingerprint prospective 
appointees upon the request of appointing 
officers. When the fingerprints have been 
recorded, the secretary forwards the chart 
promptly to the appointing officer by whom 
the letter of introduction and authority was 
written. These fingerprint charts are re- 
quired of all probational and probational- 
indefinite appointees to classified positions, 
and of temporary appointees to national- 
defense positions. ‘They are checked with 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Handling clerk-carrier appointments. Ex- 
aminations for post-office clerk and carrier 
positions are rated in the district office. The 
registers are sent to the local secretary at the 
post office for which the examination was 
held, or, in some districts, directly to the 
postmaster. The three highest names on 
the register constitute a standing certifica- 
tion. In the past, nominations, which are 
made by the postmaster, have always been 
acted upon by the district manager, but the 
Commission has recently authorized district 
managers to delegate this function to quali- 
fied local secretaries. 

Other duties. Local boards report to the 
district manager violations or evasions of 
the Civil Service Act, rules, or regulations 
which come to the attention of any of their 
members. They also make such investiga- 
tions as are requested by the Commission or 
the district manager, and perform such 
other duties as the Commission or the dis- 
trict manager may require. 


ACTIVITIES OF RATING BoArps 
U* DER joint regulations adopted by the 
Commission and the federal agency 
concerned, rating boards composed of civil- 


service examiners, under the immediate 
supervision of civil-service district mana- 
gers, have been established at the major 
field stations of certain services, including 
navy yards, quartermaster establishments, 
ordnance establishments, and others. These 
boards perform many of the same duties as 
local boards, although they do not conduct 
assembled examinations and, of course, 
have nothing to do with clerk-carrier ap- 
pointments. In addition, they announce ex- 
aminations for mechanical-trades and simi- 
lar positions at the local establishment, re- 
ceive applications therefor, establish regis- 
ters, and certify eligibles to the local ap- 
pointing officer. Since most of the critical 
national-defense positions are of the type 
for which they announce examinations, the 
importance of their work cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Announcing examinations. Rating boards 
issue examination announcements only 
upon authorization of the district manager. 
The announcements are prepared in the 
form authorized by the Commission and 
furnished the board by the district manager. 
Copies are posted at the headquarters office 
of the board and at such other places, in- 
cluding the offices of local boards in the 
vicinity, as will insure reasonable publicity 
and satisfactory competition. Copies are also 
sent to persons whose names appear on ap- 
propriate mailing lists maintained by the 
board. Local newspapers are requested to 
publish examination notices as items of 
news. When exceptional difficulty in secur- 
ing qualified applicants is anticipated, the 
announcement may be placed on the 
“consolidated list,” which is publicized by 
local boards throughout the nation. Such’ 
examinations may also be given radio pub- 
licity. 

If an examination for one service is ex- 
pected to be subsequently used by other 
services, arrangements are made to bring it 
to the attention of persons whose names 
appear upon mailing lists maintained by 
other rating boards in the locality and by 
the district office. At the same time, each of 
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these other boards is notified that the regis- 
ter will be used for its service. 

The national-defense emergency has re- 
sulted in a greatly extended use of “‘con- 
tinuously open” examinations. These ex- 
aminations, which are announced for posi- 
tions for which there is frequent demand for 
or an apparent scarcity of eligibles, are open 
for an indefinite period. When enough 
qualified eligibles have been obtained to 
meet the needs of the service, advance notice 
of close of receipt of applications is given, 
with the same publicity as was given the 
original announcement. The use of “con- 
tinuously open” examinations makes it pos- 
sible to receive applications at any time, to 
rate them as soon as received, and to certify 
eligibles for appointment immediately. 

Review of applications. Upon receipt of 
an application, the board makes a prelimi- 
nary review to determine whether the ap- 
plicant appears to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for eligibility. Special attention 
is given to such matters as citizenship, arrest 
record, and age, as well as to experience. If 
it is clearly shown by the applicant’s own 
statements that he does not meet the specific 
requirements prescribed by the announce- 
ment, his application is rejected and he is 
notified of the reasons for such action. 

If the applicant appears to meet all re- 
quirements, confidential inquiries are sent 
to at least four persons or firms named in 
the application. The employers selected for 
this purpose are those with whom he ap- 
pears, from his employment history, to have 
had his best, longest, and most recent ex- 
perience. At the same time, confidential in- 
quiries or other correspondence are 
addressed to other available persons who 
are competent to testify as to his character 
and ability. 

Rating examinations. Ratings in the un- 
assembled examinations held by rating 
boards are based either entirely or primarily 
on the elements of experience and fitness as 
shown by statements made under oath in the 
application and by evidence obtained 
through confidential inquiry or, in some 


cases, through personal investigation. The 
establishment of good character and moral 
fitness for government employment is neces- 
sary for eligibility. In assigning numerical 
ratings, consideration is given to the date, 
length, quality, and character of the experi- 
ence shown. The board uses a rating sched- 
ule, prepared by the Commission’s central 
office, which describes the basis for assigning 
various numerical ratings to different types 
of experience. 

The value of the information obtained 
through replies to confidential inquiries is 
determined primarily by the opportunity 
which the informant has had to observe, in 
a critical and intelligent way, the skill and 
ability of the applicant in the occupation 
sought. The general tone and content of the 
information thus secured must be such as to 
establish the good faith and apparent in- 
tegrity of the applicant in making his claims 
as to occupational qualifications, and his 
general good character and moral fitness for 
government employment. Deductions from 
the rating are made where this information 
establishes deficiencies in occupational skill 
or ability, laziness, carelessness, lack of en- 
ergy, or the like. 

After ratings have been assigned, the rat- 
ing sheets are initialed by the board mem- 
bers who participated in the rating. Each 
eligible is notified in writing of the average 
which he has attained in the examination. 
Applicants who have been found ineligible 
are also notified, with the definite reason 
for their rejection. Those who are dissatis- 
fied with their ratings may obtain further 
consideration by filing an appeal. 

It is sometimes necessary, in emergency 
cases, to assign final ratings without await- 
ing the return of confidential inquiries, and 
to make certification “subject to inquiry.” 
Where the applicant is located in the vicin- 
ity of the hiring establishment, the appoint- 
ing officer is given an opportunity to inter- 
view him before tendering appointment, 
and the Commission’s representative at the 
hiring establishment conducts a local in- 
vestigation. 
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Where the applicant is at a distance, and 
it is necessary to obtain more complete and 
detailed information about his qualifica- 
tions, a “spot investigation” of his experi- 
ence, character, and loyalty is made at the 
industrial concern where he obtained his 
major experience. Answers to confidential 


inquiries are reviewed when received, and , 


if it is shown that the applicant is not of 
good character, is disloyal, or has intention- 
ally made false statements about material 
facts, his eligibility is canceled and his re- 
moval requested. 

Maintaining registers. Rating boards 
establish and maintain registers in accord- 
ance with joint regulations agreed upon by 
the Commission and the agency for which 
the board has been established. The district 
manager is furnished with a copy of the 
register, or a list of eligibles and their rat- 
ings, unless he has authorized the rating 
board to act for him in auditing appoint- 
ments and reports of changes. Some rating 
boards also maintain reemployment, rein- 
statement, or furlough lists. 

Any special qualifications eligibles may 
possess are indicated on the register. This 
facilitates the selection from the register, 
when necessary, of eligibles who possess spe- 
cial qualifications needed for a particular 
position. These selected eligibles are then 
certified to the appointing officer in the 
order in which their names appear on the 
general register. Such selective certification 
is made only when its use will not violate 
the competitive principle, and only when 
specifically authorized by the regulations 
or by the district manager. Its use has been 
much extended as a result of the national- 
defense program. 

Certifying eligibles. When a vacancy oc- 
curs or is about to occur in a position under 
the jurisdiction of a rating board, the nomi- 
nating or appointing officer requests the 
board to certify eligibles. He notifies the 
board of his selection when made and fur- 
nishes them with such documents as are pre- 
scribed by the department or the Commis- 
sion. Unless otherwise provided by the 


regulations, the board secretary endorses 
and transmits to the department the nomi- 
nation form and other forms which the de- 
partment has prescribed. In many cases, the 
board secretary has been given authority 
by his departmental superiors to act for the 
appointing officer, with a view to the elim- 
ination of certain procedural steps in certi- 
fication and appointment. 

Rating boards act for the Commission in 
most cases involving the rerating of an em- 
ployee from one position to another under 
their jurisdiction. They have no such au- 
thority, however, with respect to reinstate- 
ments (except in certain specified types of 
cases in the navy yard service) or with re- 
spect to transfers from other government 
agencies. 

Authorizing or approving temporary ap- 
pointments. In determining the extent to 
which rating boards shall be given authority 
to approve temporary appointments, the 
Commission has striven to avoid any danger 
that they may commit it to the announce- 
ment of unnecessary examinations, or that 
the advantages resulting from the flexibil- 
ity of the district system may be nullified 
by failure to resort to registers maintained 
by the district manager or by other rating 
boards. Where possible, vacancies in tem- 
porary positions are filled by certification 
from an appropriate register. As a general 
rule, a board has authority to approve a 
temporary appointment pending establish- 
ment of a suitable register, and to approve 
temporary appointments for not exceeding 
three months to positions under its juris- 
diction in cases where the work is of such a 
temporary character that at its completion 
the services of the temporary employee will 
no longer be needed. Except in a limited 
number of cases, all extensions of temporary 
appointments require the prior approval of 
the district manager. 

Auditing or forwarding reports of 
changes. Reports of changes in personnel at 
establishments where rating boards have 
been established are forwarded by the local 
department official to the district manager 
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through the office of the rating board. The 
board checks the changes reported to make 
sure that appointments to positions under 
its jurisdiction were approved by it when 
made. Where it has acted on noncompetitive 
cases, the report shows the title, rating, and 
date of the examination, and the date of 
approval by the district manager or his rep- 
resentative, in order to facilitate his audit 
of the action. The board prepares service 
record cards for appointments to positions 
under its jurisdiction. The district manager 
may authorize a board to act for him in 
checking reports of changes, and to prepare 
service record cards, not only for appoint- 
ments to positions under its jurisdiction, 
but for selections for the establishment 
that are made from district- or central-office 
registers. 


CONCLUSION 
eee of the thorough training of 
boards of United States civil service ex- 
aminers in civil-service procedures and in 
the principles of the merit system, the 
United States Civil Service Commission has 
been able to entrust them with important 


, responsibilities. It has turned over to them 


such functions as they could exercise inde- 
pendently without impairing the flexibility 
of the district system; it has withheld from 
them such powers as could be effectively ex- 
ercised only by a coordinating body. Its 
objective has been to deal with as many 
problems as possible at the spot where they 
occur, but to keep the entire resources of its 
nation-wide organization available for use 
in meeting any emergency, no matter when 
or where it may arise. 
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HILE the imperatives of the na- 

W\ tional defense program have served 

to focus the attention of the nation 

upon Army administration and operations, 
that phase of military management con- 
cerned with personnel administration has 
gone relatively unnoticed. Perhaps this 
oversight is the result of a disproportionate 
attention to more spectacular, if not more 
important, aspects of military operations. 
More probably, however, it is a direct result 
of the fact that, contrary to the condition 
existing in the field of civilian public per- 
sonnel administration, there exists no gen- 
eral agreement as to the constituent 
elements of military personnel administra- 
tion. In the Army there is no civil service 
commission nor legal merit system around 
which may revolve a centralized ‘personnel 
program. Even in Army regulations and 
literature one finds only a loose use of the 
term personnel administration applied with 
reference to a number of more or less re- 
lated operations. However, there is some 
justification for this looseness in terminol- 
ogy. Indeed, to single out certain procedures 
and label them arbitrarily as the compo- 
nents of military personnel administration 
is unrealistic. In a broad sense, all Army 
administration is personnel administration. 
Despite the fact that modern military tac- 
tics use machines and equipment far more 
than ever before, the human element not 
only remains but assumes new importance. 
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ScoPpE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


r ORDER to delimit the scope of the 
present discussion to manageable pro- 
portions, military personnel administration 
may be said to consist of the organization 
and procedures necessary to determine army 
personnel requirements, to obtain person- 
nel to meet those requirements, to place the 
acquired personnel in appropriate posi- 
tions, and to provide for their promotion, 
transfer and replacement, compensation, 
separation, and retirement under conditions 
of war and peace. 

However, a definition of military person- 
nel administration does not alone solve all 
the problems involved in presenting a clear 
picture of so complex a topic in a limited 
discussion.! It is desirable, for example, to 
explore briefly the matter of general mili- 
tary organization and organization termi- 
nology in order to show adequately certain 
relationships and problems inherent in 
American military operation. One must 
discover the ‘‘organization” and the “‘proce- 
dures” to which reference was made in the 
foregoing definition. Many aspects of both 
must be omitted or, at best, mentioned only 
briefly and generally. Should this descrip- 
tion—there is little evaluation or criticism— 
make clear some of the principal elements 
in American military personnel administra- 


1 The advice and criticism of Major Clifford C. Gregg, 
A.G.D., Recruiting Officer and Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Sixth Corps Area, and Major Herndon H. 
Long, Infantry, Sixth Corps Area Classification Officer, 
have been of great value in the preparation of this 
discussion. 
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tion as constituted at the present time its 
purpose will have been achieved. 


ARMY ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 


a types of military organizations 
are concerned with personnel adminis- 
tration. From the first of these, the War De- 
partment,? emerge the guiding plans and 
policies. However, War Department officials 
cannot possibly direct and control all the 
details of personnel operations. Therefore, 
the great proportion of the field operating 
responsibilities have been delegated pri- 
marily to the commanders of corps areas 
(geographical regions), and secondarily to 
the commanders of tactical (fighting) units. 

In order to understand the organization 
for personnel administration within each 
of the above types of agencies, it is essential 
that one aspect of the basic organization of 
the Army be kept in mind—the command 
and staff procedure * upon which all Army 
organizations are constituted. Only in very 
small units can a military commander su- 
pervise all the details of military operations 
under his command and yet have time to 
consider the broader phases of his responsi- 
bilities. Such being the case, American mili- 
tary commanders have for many years been 
provided with a special group of officers to 
assist and advise them regarding the many 
problems and duties connected with their 
commands. 

The size of this group varies directly 
with the total size of the organization under 
the direction of the commander. In large 
organizations the special group of officers 
is known as the general staff. It is subdivided 
into four sections,* colloquially known as 

2 The term War Department is used in this discussion 
in a somewhat narrow sense—that is, it here refers only 
to that portion of the military organization which is 
maintained in Washington, and which is under the 


immediate supervision of the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff. 

* For a more detailed presentation of the phases of 
this procedure see the War Department, Staff Officers’ 
Field Manual, the Staff and Combat Orders, Field Man- 
ual 101-5 (Washington, 1940). 

‘For functions necessarily peculiar to the War De- 
partment, the War Department General Staff contains 
a fifth section known as the “W.P.D.” or War Plans 
Division. 


“G-1,” “G-2,” “G-3,” and “G-4.” These staff 
units advise the commander, respectively, 
on matters of (1) personnel, (2) military in- 
telligence, (3) operations and training, and 
(4) supply and evacuation. Thus the G-1 
(personnel) section of any commander’s 
general staff is the special planning and ad- 
visory body specifically organized to handle 
the personnel problems of the commander’s 
organization. 


F THE general staff concerns itself with 
advisory matters, where are the principal 
operating responsibilities to be found in 
military administration? These devolve, for 
the most part, upon the branches of the 
Army (known as the arms and Services), 
which are set up on a functional basis. ‘The 
arms, primarily organized for actual com- 
bat, and the members of which compose the 
great body of military manpower, consist 
of the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery Corps, Air Corps, Corps of 
Engineers, and Signal Corps. The services, 
organized primarily for administrative and 
supply purposes, are composed of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department, Inspector 
General’s Department, Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, Quartermaster 
Corps, Finance Department, Medical De- 
partment, Ordnance Department, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, and Corps of Chaplains. 
Of all the branches, the Adjutant General’s 
Department is the most concerned with the 
operating aspects of military personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The heads of the various arms and serv- 
ices are known collectively as the chiefs of 
branches or the chiefs of the arms and serv- 
ices, and are stationed in the War Depart- 
ment. However, in all sizeable army organi- 
zations there are representatives of each arm 
and service who are primarily under the 
control of the commander of the unit in 
which they are stationed, and secondarily 
under the control of the chiefs of their re- 
spective branches in Washington. 

The heads of the operating agencies in 
any military organization may also advise 
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the commander with respect to their spe- 
cialties. In their advisory capacity they, to- 
gether with a few other officers, are collec- 
tively known as the special staff. Thus, while 
general staff members only advise, most spe- 
cial staff members have both operating and 
advisory functions, although the precise 
line of demarcation between operation, su- 
pervision, and advice is often difficult to dis- 
cover.® Reference to Figure I should serve 
to clarify the manner in which the com- 
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5 For a brief discussion of some of the problems re- 
sulting from the complexities of military administration 
see “The War Department,” Fortune, Vol. 23, January 
1941, pp. 40 ff. ; 

® War Department, Staff Officers’ Field Manual, the 
Staff and Combat Orders, op. cit., p. 1. 


mand and staff procedure is carried out in 
large military organizations. 


THE War DEPARTMENT 


— War Department is the hub of 
American military organization.’ Its 
structure follows roughly the pattern shown 
in Figure I, with the principal exception 
that no tactically organized combat and 
service troops are normally attached directly 
to the War Department. The President of 
the United States is the constitutional 
commander-in-chief of the military forces 
of the country, but both he and his Secre- 
tary of War have many responsibilities of 
other than a purely military nature. The 
most important War Department official 
concerned only with military affairs is the 
Chief of Staff of the War Department, at 
present General George C. Marshall. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s title, however, is somewhat 
of a misnomer, for he is not only the head 
of the general and special staffs of the 
War Department, but also the de facto 
commander-in-chief of the American armed 
forces. In the organizational structure shown 
in Figure I, General Marshall would occupy 
both the position of the Commander and 
that of the Chief of Staff. 

Those War Department agencies most 
concerned with personnel administration 
are the G-1 (personnel) section of the Gen- 
eral Staff and the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. The former concerns itself par- 
ticularly with the preparation of plans and 
the supervision (not operation) of such ac- 
tivities as those relating to (1) procurement, 
classification, assignment, promotion, trans- 
fer, retirement, and discharge of all person-, 
nel; (2) measures for conservation of man 
power; (3) personnel replacements—oper- 
ating in accord with priorities established 
by G-3 (training and operations); (4) army 
regulations as concern individuals or rou- 

7For a good brief discussion of the organization of 
the War Department see “The War Department,” For- 
tune, op. cit. For a less recent but more detailed dis- 
cussion see John H. Marion, “Organization for Internal 


Control and Coordination in the U. S. Army,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 32, October 1938, pp- 


877-897. 
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tine not elsewhere assigned; (5) decorations 
and similar awards; (6) religious, recrea- 
tional, and morale work; (7) the operation 
of such agencies as the Red Cross; (8) spe- 
cial provision for enemy aliens, prisoners of 
war, conscientious objectors and their se- 
curity; and (9) the apprising of G-4 (sup- 
ply) as to the shelter, and its location, neces- 
sary for quartering the military units.’ In 
its operations the G-1 section comes into 
especially close contact with the Adjutant 
General’s Department, the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department, the Corps of Chaplains, 
the Judge Advocate General’s Department, 
the Medical Department, the Finance De- 
partment, and the Provost Marshall. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


HE Adjutant General’s Department is 

charged with the administration and 
operation of a large proportion of the per- 
sonnel activities of the Army. This adminis- 
tration is carried out largely under the im- 
mediate direction of The Assistant The 
Adjutant General, who is Chief of the Per- 
sonnel Bureau. As described in the Army 
Regulations,® the functional scope of the 
organization is as follows: 


This Bureau is charged . . . with the operating func- 
tions of procurement, classification, assignment, promo- 
tion, transfer, retirement and discharge of all officers 
and enlisted men of the Army . . . with the proviso 
that corps area commanders and the chiefs of the sev- 
eral arms and services will be charged with such of 
the above-described duties within their respective juris- 
dictions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 


In addition, certain of the functions of 
other parts of the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, such as the Executive Division, 
relate to personnel administration.?° 

In summing up the organization for per- 
sonnel administration in the War Depart- 


®* War Department, General Staff: Organization and 
General Duties, Army Regulations 10-15 (Washington, 
1936). 

®* War Department, Adjutant General’s Department: 
General Provisions, Army Regulations 15-5 (Washing- 
ton, 1939). 

% The Adjutant General is also charged with other 
functions quite different from those pertaining to per- 
sonnel. These functions are chiefly of a clerical nature, 
and The Adjutant General might, with considerable 
justification, be called the chief clerk as well as the 
chief personnel officer of the Army. 


ment it may be said that the plans, policies, 
and procedures are drafted by the G-1 (per- 
sonnel) section of the General Staff, ap- 
proved by the Chief of Staff, and put into 
operation chiefly by the Adjutant General. 


THE Corps AREA 


S ALREADY mentioned, most of the 
field operating personnel activities are 
under the direction of corps area‘! com- 
manders, operating through their own Ad- 
jutants General and G-1 (personnel) sec- 
tions. The organization of a corps area 
headquarters corresponds in general to that 
illustrated in Figure I. 

The G-1 section of the corps area general 
staff concerns itself in an advisory, plan- 
ning and occasionally supervisory (not 
operating) capacity with the personnel 
problems of the area. However, as the G-1 
section is far less concerned with actual per- 
sonnel administration and field operations 
than is the Adjutant General’s Department, 
further reference to the G-1 section of the 
corps area will be made only in connection 
with a few specific procedures. 

In a corps area, as in the War Department, 
the Adjutant General performs dual func- 
tions similar to those of a chief clerk and a 
chief personnel officer. There is consider- 
able similarity between the organization of 
the corps area and that of the War Depart- 
ment, with the exception that the former 
contains no special Personnel Bureau. 

One additional officer of the special staff 
of the commanding general of the corps area 
should receive particular mention—the 
Civilian Components Affairs Officer. His 
duties include the procurement, classifica- 
tion, promotion, transfer, and discharge of 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps. 
Little further mention is made of the Or- 


ganized Reserve Corps as a separate cate- 


%For convenience in military administration the 
area of continental United States has been divided into 
nine geographical regions, known as corps areas; the 
territories have been divided into four such regions, 
known as departments. Throughout the discussion 
special mention is occasionally made of the Sixth Corps 
Area, comprising the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, but only for purposes of illustration. 
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gory of personnel, but it may be assumed 
that the routine personnel procedures relat- 
ing to this group of officers and enlisted men 
are handled in a corps area through the of- 
fice of the CCA Officer, and from there by 
the Reserve Division of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department in Washington. 


TACTICAL UNITs 


swe War Department and corps area 
establishments are essentially of a 
“housekeeping” nature. They are not or- 
ganized for battle, but for planning, admin- 
istration, and supply of a third type of 
agency, the ¢actical or fighting unit. The 
principal tactical units are the field army, 
the corps, and the division. Tactical units 
must of course concern themselves with 
personnel problems, but of a different and 
more secondary nature from those dealt 
with by the “housekeeping” agencies. 

Although the commanding general of a 
field army, for example, has his own general 
staff, G-1 (personnel) section, and Adjutant 
General (as indicated in Figure I), these 
groups and individuals have little to do with 
the control of such activities as the initial 
procurement of man power, classification, 
and processing. They concern themselves 
only with those personnel functions relating 
immediately to the operation of the field 
army as a fighting organization. As such 
personnel functions are not, at least at pres- 
ent, functions basic to army personnel ad- 
ministration, the organization for personnel 
administration in tactical units is not con- 
sidered in further detail. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND 
PROCUREMENT 


HE personnel requirements of the Army 

depend upon the objectives involved. 
In order to satisfy the requirements, allot- 
ments of personnel are made, by units or by 
individuals, from Regular Army, National 
Guard, Organized Reserve, and/or new 
personnel. The computing, reporting, and 
establishing of requirements, as well as the 
making of allotments, is a function central- 


ized almost completely in the War Depart- 
ment. 

The term “‘procurement” is designated by 
the Army as “the original act of obtaining 
personnel, as differentiated from obtaining 
personnel, already procured, by request for 
its assignment.”!2 

Commissioned officers may be procured 
through several methods, of which the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most important. In 
certain branches, particularly the Medical 
Department, qualified civilians may be 
granted commissions without special mili- 
tary training. Civilians with qualifying ex- 
perience and training, in addition to limited 
military training, may be granted commis- 
sions in the Organized Reserve Corps. 
Regular Army enlisted men (especially non- 
commissioned officers) may receive com- 
missions in the Organized Reserves and may 
be called to duty as commissioned officers in 
emergencies. Other non-commissioned 
officers may receive commissions through 
regular promotion procedures. Those who 
complete certain ROTC instruction are 
granted commissions in the Organized Re- 
serves. Graduates of military schools, such as 
West Point, are granted commissions in the 
Regular Army upon the completion of their 
course. Special training schools are being 
organized for selectees and others in the 
Regular Army who demonstrate themselves 
to be potential officer material. 

There are only three methods by which 
enlisted personnel may be procured: (1) 
The utilization of existing army personnel; 
(2) The acquisition of new personnel 
through recruitment of volunteers; and (3) 
The acquisition of new personnel through’ 
the operation of the Selective Service System. 

The procedure followed in the first 
method may involve merely the transfer, 
promotion, and/or retraining of units or 
individuals already in service. This dis- 
cussion, however, will deal only with the 


War Department, Personnel: Basic Instructions, 


Mobilization Regulations 1-1, p. 2 (Washington, 1939). 
Those desiring further information on emergency mili- 
tary personnel administration should consult the entire 
series of Mobilization Regulations. 
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procedures concerned in the use of recruit- 
ment and selective service, for they are more 
complex and, at the present time, of greater 
relative importance. 


RECRUITMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


HE term “recruitment” refers to the 

procurement of Army personnel through 
voluntary enlistment.’® Recruitment is 
under the general direction and supervision 
of The Adjutant General, through the 
Recruiting Section of the Personnel Bureau. 
Publicity of a general nature is prepared by 
the Recruiting Publicity Bureau at Gover- 
nor’s Island, New York, under the direction 
of The Adjutant General. Field recruiting 
operations are, however, decentralized 
under the authority of corps area com- 
manders, who are responsible for recruit- 
ment in their respective areas. There is no 
coordination of Army, Navy, and Marine 
recruiting at the present time, and all three 
services maintain separate and competing 
organizations. 

In a corps area recruitment is a function 
of the Procurement Section of the Enlisted 
Men’s Division of the Adjutant General's 
Department. For further decentralization 
of recruiting operations, the corps area is 
divided into recruiting districts. There is a 
main recruiting station in each district, as 
well as a number of substations where ap- 
plicants may be received and forwarded to 
the main station. In addition, there is a 
recruiting officer for each post, camp, fort, 
or detachment, who may recruit for his 
particular unit or for other types of troops 
when so authorized by the corps area com- 
mander. In the Sixth Corps Area, for ex- 
ample, there are six recruiting districts. 
These districts contain a total of six main 
recruiting stations, approximately ninety 
substations, and more than ten recruiting 
offices in such organizations as forts, camps, 
and air fields.1¢ 


Individuals may “volunteer for selective service” 
but they are still considered selectees and not recruits. 
™% Since the adoption of the Selective Service System, 
a large proportion of Army recruiting has been directed 
toward the procurement of flying cadets. The examina- 


Those eligible for enlistment are male 
citizens from eighteen to thirty-five years 
of age who can pass the required physical 
and mental tests. Following the tentative ac- 
ceptance of an individual at a substation he 
is transported to a main recruiting station, 
where the final recruitment procedures of 
physical and mental examination are carried 
out. An accepted applicant is then sent from 
the recruiting station to a third agency, 
which may in some cases be a reception 
center, but which is more apt to be the post, 
camp, or unit of final assignment. ‘There the 
individual goes through all the remaining 
steps necessary to convert him from civilian 
to military status—steps which include such 
procedures as the completion of records re- 
lating to insurance and to the issuance of 
clothing and equipment. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


S WITH volunteers, the reception of 
selectees is basically a responsibility 
of the corps area commander, carried out 
principally through the efforts of his Adju- 
tant General’s Department and G-1 (per- 
sonnel) section.!> However, the commander 
may employ other assistance. In the Sixth 
Corps Area, a Mobilization Officer, a general 
staff officer attached to the commander’s G-3 
(operations and training) section, deter- 
mines the capacity of camps and stations, fits 
the flow of selectees through the reception 
centers, and determines the number of men 
to be requisitioned from each state. 

The recently established agencies through 
which selectees are processed are known as 
“induction stations” and “reception cen- 
ters.”’ Selectees are first received from local 
boards at induction stations in groups ap- 
proximating twenty. There are six such 
stations in the Sixth Corps Area, varying in 
daily processing capacity from 200 to 500 
men. Here the men are given a second physi- 





tions necessary for the completion of their recruiting 
procedure are administered through the cooperation of 
the Air Corps. 

% See War Department, Reception of Selective Serv- 
ice Men, Mobilization Regulations 1-7 (Washington, 


1940). 
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cal examination, including a neuropsychi- 
atric examination. Those passing fill out 
several types of records and immediately 
participate in a brief. induction ceremony. 
They are then informed that they are mem- 
bers of the Army of the United States, given 
a brief description of their obligations and 
privileges, and are transported to a reception 
center, where they are received for further 
processing.1® 

In order that an over-all check may be 
kept upon the vital procedures of the re- 
ception center, a daily report of activities is 
sent to the corps area Adjutant General’s De- 
partment. A consolidated report of the 
activities of the entire area is then prepared 
and forwarded to the Adjutant General's 
Department in Washington, D. C., for pur- 
poses of permanent record and military 
planning. In this manner the War Depart- 
ment may know at any given time such vital 
items of information as the percentage of 
skilled men to the total number of men re- 
ceived, the number of men skilled in any 
given trade, and the number of men being 
processed daily through the centers. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENLISTED MEN 


N CIVILIAN personnel administration 
the term “classification” is used almost 
exclusively with reference to position- 
classification. In the Army, however, the 
term refers to the whole process of ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of the individual and 
deciding on his best Army usefulness.'? To 
this process, the personal history record, 
interview, and examinations all contribute. 
In fact, the Army specifically defines this 
type of classification as the determination of 
the duty or duties which an individual is 
qualified to perform, with a view to giving 


1 The procedures carried out in the reception center 
include assignment of men to temporary quarters, in- 
telligence testing, classification, issuance of clothing and 
equipment, insurance vaccination, and the filling out 
of various military forms. 

1 See War Department, Enlisted Men: Classification, 
Assignment, Reclassification, and Reassignment, and 
Separation From the Service, Mobilization Regulations 
1-8 (Washington, 1940); and War Department, En- 
listed Men: Classification, Army Regulations 615-25 
(Washington, 1940). 


that assignment which will best meet the re- 
quirements of the public service.”!8 The 
Army’s present modernized classification 
system, though planned and developed over 
a period of years, has been installed entirely 
within the past year in order to promote the 
solution of a most vital military problem— 
the optimum utilization of the individual 
skills and abilities of the thousands of men 
now rapidly being absorbed into the Army. 


HE initial classification of an enlisted 

man procured within a corps area is a 
responsibility of the corps area commander, 
operating through the Classification Section 
of the Enlisted Division of his Adjutant 
General’s Department. Commanders of 
units or installations to which the men are 
later assigned must keep the qualification 
records up to date as soldiers acquire new 
skills. All categories of enlisted men may be 
classified at reception centers, though some 
categories, particularly recruits, may be 
classified elsewhere. Therefore the descrip- 
tion of classification procedures is limited to 
those followed in a reception center. The 
principal phases of classification are inter- 
viewing, testing, classifying, and coding and 
punching. 

Interviewing. The purpose of an inter- 
view is principally to obtain from the in- 
dividual a record of his abilities and inter- 
ests, as revealed by his progress in school, his 
occupational history, his leisure-time activi- 
ties, and similar indices. Interviewing is 
done by men specially trained for the pur- 
pose, for the results are dependent upon the 
skill with which the interviewing is done. 
The information elicited, along with test 
results, is recorded on the Soldier’s Qualifi- 
cation Card. This, together with a Service 
Record, accompany the soldier wherever he 
may go, in order to serve as a basis for his 
assignment and reassignment. 

Testing. The Army General Classifica- 
tion Test is now used in place of the Alpha 
and Beta intelligence tests and the vocabu- 


8 War Department, Personnel: Basic Instructions, op, 
cit., p. 2. 
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lary tests formerly given recruits.!® This test, 
designed to measure ability to learn the 
duties of a soldier, has been developed with- 
in the past two years through the efforts of 
a special Personnel Research Section at- 
tached to The Adjutant General’s office and 
headed by Colonel Walter V. Bingham, one 
of the originators of the Alpha and Beta 
tests. Three types of this test have been pre- 
pared—one for men who can read and write 
English, one for illiterates and those not 
understanding English, and one for “spe- 
cial” testing of individuals. Following the 
rating of the answer sheets, the men are 
given one of five “grades.” Grades I and V, 
indicating respectively “Superior Ability” 
and “Inferior Ability,” are normally ob- 
tained by seven per cent of the adult male 
population of military age. Grades II and 
IV, standing respectively for “Better than 
Average” and “Less than Average Ability,” 
are normally obtained by twenty-four per 
cent of this population. Grade III, indi- 
cating “Average Ability,” is obtained by 
thirty-eight per cent. 

In addition to the general classification 
tests, mechanical and clerical aptitude tests, 
as well as a number of trade tests devised 
with the aid of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, are given as necessary. The 
oral trade tests are usually introduced as an 
integral part of the initial interview, when- 
ever a man indicates familiarity with a trade 
for which such a standardized test is avail- 
able. 

Classifying. A soldier is next classified as 
to his main civilian occupation, his second 
best occupation, and his indicated best Army 
usefulness. This is done by a classifier, 
specially trained and possessing a broad 
knowledge of the Army and its occupational 
requirements. The classifier considers care- 
fully the information that appears on the 
Qualification Card, and the assignment offi- 
cer then recommends the individual for a 
particular military occupational assignment 


1%” See War Department, Enlisted Men: Classification, 
op. cit., pp. 33-36; and “Testing for Talent,” Fortune, 
Vol. 23, pp. 68 ff. 


in accord with occupational priorities 
established by the War Department. At 
present, approximately ten per cent of the 
men classified qualify as “‘skilled,” forty per 
cent as “semi-skilled,” and fifty per cent as 
“unskilled.” The term “skilled” in this in- 
stance refers to skills directly useful in the 
Army. 

As a classification aid, job specifications 
have been prepared for more than 250 types 
of military occupations which have equiva- 
lents in private industry or the public serv- 
ice. A directory of military occupational 
specialties?® has also been prepared, and 
this, together with the definitions appear- 
ing in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
issued by the United States Employment 
Service, is used frequently in the classifica- 
tion process. 

Coding and Punching. Finally, the Quali- 
fication Card is coded and punched in 
accord with the information recorded upon 
it. The cards of all men processed through 
the reception center are then sorted and 
filed. Sorting is done manually through the 
use of small selector devices which permit 
the desired cards to fall free from the re- 
mainder. The cards are eventually filed 
wherever the men are stationed. They are 
in daily use in helping company com- 
manders to get acquainted with their men 
and in selecting men for particular duties 
or for special training. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


HE assignment of enlisted men may be 

made by a number of authorities, such 
as corps area commanders, unit com- 
manders, and chiefs of arms and services. 
Certain assignments, however, are made di- 
rectly by the War Department, and all as- 
signments must be made in accordance with 
War Department priorities. Special care is 
taken that occupational specialists are as- 
signed where the need is greatest. 

* War Department, Enlisted Men: Index and Specifi- 
cations for Occupational Specialists and Index to Mili- 
tary Occupational Specialties, Army Regulations 615- 
26 (Washington, 1940); see also War Department, 


Classification of Enlisted Men: Occupational Conversion 
Tables, Army Regulations 615-27 (Washington, 1940). 
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Raw recruits are assigned immediately to 
the branch for which they initially con- 
tracted. In the assignment of selectees from 
reception centers, close contact is main- 
tained between the records and assignment 
section and the classification section of the 
reception center in order that the classifiers 
may make the most intelligent classification 
and recommendations concerning the assign- 
ment of the selectees. A requisition group 
in the reception center is charged with pro- 
cedures relating to requisitions received 
from the corps area headquarters. An 
assignment officer, in accord with the req- 
uisition order, makes out a transfer list 
and compiles the records of the men to be 
transferred. The men, together with their 
records, are then transported to the assigned 
unit, organization, or section. Reclassifica- 
tion and reassignment of enlisted men occur 
principally when errors have been made or 
when individuals have occupied some posi- 
tion only temporarily. 

The assignment and reassignment of 
officers is handled in general by the War 
Department from efficiency and other per- 
sonnel records maintained in the office of 
The Adjutant General. Specific procedures 
may vary for different types of officers, but 
the maximum assignment period to a given 
position is normally four years. 


‘TRANSFER AND REPLACEMENT 

lv MILITARY personnel administration, 

transfer of personnel is often difficult to 
distinguish from assignment, promotion, 
and special appointment. For purposes of 
this discussion the term is considered as re- 
ferring to the shifting of an individual from 
a position in one branch of the Army to a 
position of the same relative nature, grade, 
and importance in the same or different 
branch. Transfers of enlisted men from one 
branch to another seldom occur, as the in- 
dividual is initially assigned to one branch 
either through special competence or de- 
sire. Transfers within the same branch, and 
particularly the same unit, are more fre- 
quent. 


Ordinarily Regular Army officers remain 
in the particular branch to which they have 
been assigned, but transfers within the 
branch may be made. Transfers between 
branches may be initiated either by the 
officer or by the branch, and, subject to the 
approval of the chiefs of both branches con- 
cerned and the War Department, they may 
be consummated. 

Replacement is a procedure which be- 
comes more important the larger the Army 
and the more destructive its operations. 
Officers and enlisted men are required, not 
only to fill positions not previously occupied, 
but also to fill those which have been first 
occupied and then for some reason vacated. 
Individuals available for assignment to the 
first type of vacancy are known as “‘filler re- 
placements”; those available for the second 
are designated as “loss replacements.’” One 
or more personnel replacement centers have 
been set up for most of the various branches, 
under the joint supervision of corps area 
commanders and the chiefs of the branches 
involved. In the Sixth Corps Area only one 
such center, organized for the Medical De- 
partment, is now established. 


EFFICIENCY RATINGS 

HEN the term “classification” is used 

with reference to commissioned 
officers and certain noncommissioned off- 
cers, it refers to a procedure that is most 
nearly synonymous with the rating of effi- 
ciency as practiced in civilian personnel 
work. 

Once every year, commissioned officers of 
the Regular Army and a limited number of 
noncommissioned officers are “classified” 
(t.e. rated) by the chiefs of their respective 
branches upon the basis of efficiency reports 
filed with The Adjutant General in the War 
Department. These efficiency reports are of 
two types—one relating to physical condi- 
tion, and the other to professional military 
efficiency. The latter is originally prepared 
by the officer’s immediate military superior, 
and may be reviewed by one or more addi- 
tional superiors before it is transmitted to 
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The Adjutant General. The military pro- 
ficiency, as well as the personal traits of the 
officer, are considered, and the officer may be 
evaluated as “Superior,” “Excellent,” “Very 
Satisfactory,” ‘Satisfactory,’ or ‘‘Unsatis- 
factory.” 

In addition to the type of rating already 
described, each commissioned officer re- 
ceives annually a general rating from the 
chief of his arm or service. This general 
rating is an evaluation of his efficiency over 
the previous ten years of service or, in the 
event that the officer has been in the Army 
for between five and ten years, the actual 
number of years of service. 

Finally, each year all commissioned ofh- 
cers are placed in one of two classes by a 
special board of general officers*! convened 
by the President. Those officers whom the 
Board feels should be retained in the serv- 
ice are placed in Class A; those who should 
be discharged are recommended for place- 
ment in Class B. No officer is placed in the 
latter category, however, without an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by a special court of in- 


quiry. 
PROMOTION POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


N THE Army, the promotion of enlisted 
men is for the most part a decentralized 
process, being normally a responsibility of 
the authorities in immediate command of 
the men. In certain of the arms and serv- 
ices, appointment to the three highest 
grades”? of enlisted men is made from eligi- 
ble lists maintained by the chiefs of the arms 
and services, the number of promotions de- 
pending upon the vacancies in these grades. 
Appointment to the remaining grades is 
usually a responsibility of the commanding 
officer of the unit. 
The promotion procedures for commis- 
sioned officers** of the Regular Army differ 


*1 Officers of the grade of brigadier-general or above 
are considered general officers. 

” Enlisted men are grouped into seven grades: (1) 
master sergeant; (2) technical sergeant and first ser- 


geant; (3) staff sergeant; (4) sergeant; (5) corporal; (6) 


private, first class; and (7) private. 
8 Commissioned officers are grouped into the follow- 
ing grades, from the lowest to the highest: (1) Second 


considerably from those for enlisted men. 
All promotion to the grades of first lieuten- 
ant and captain, and promotion up to the 
grade of colonel in the Medical Department 
and the Corps of Chaplains, is automatic 
with the completion of a given number of 
years of service. In other branches, the pro- 
motion of Regular Army officers to the 
grades of major, lieutenant-colonel, and 
colonel depends upon the existence of 
vacancies, which are filled through seniority. 
Most general officers are appointed by the 
President from eligible lists which are pre- 
pared by special boards consisting of general 
officers. The highest ranking officers of the 
War Department, such as the Chief of Staff, 
Deputy Chiefs of Staff, and chiefs and assist- 
ant chiefs of branches, are appointed by the 
President. The President, however, is 
necessarily guided considerably by the views 
of the Chief of Staff in all appointments. 

Other promotions, special appointments, 
and special assignments are made through 
various procedures. The appointment of 
general staff officers is controlled by the G-1 
section of the War Department, under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff. Chiefs of 
branches and the commanders of units have 
considerable voice in appointments within 
their own organizations. Individual prefer- 
ences of officers may also play a part in spe- 
cial assignment and appointment. 


Army Pay PLAN 
bene military pay plan, a product of Con- 
gressional legislation, was most recently 
amended by the Selective Service Act. The 
range of base pay for enlisted men now 
varies from $30 per month for enlisted men 
of the seventh grade to $126 per month for 
those of the first grade. However enlisted 
men (including selectees) of less than four 
months’ service still receive only $21 per 
month. 
In addition to their base pay, enlisted men 
may receive further compensation from 





Lieutenant, (2) First Lieutenant, (3) Captain, (4) 
Major, (5) Lieutenant Colonel, (6) Colonel, (7) Briga- 
dier General, (8) Major General, (g) Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, and (10) General. 
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several sources. For example, they may be 
granted monetary allowances in lieu of ra- 
tions and quarters normally provided by the 
government. Those men qualifying for spe- 
cialist ratings, of which there are six classes, 
may receive an additional $3 to $30 per 
month. Soldiers below the first three grades 
may receive from $1 to $5 additional 
monthly pay for special qualification in the 
use of arms. At the end of four years of serv- 
ice all enlisted men receive a ten per cent 
increase in pay. This percentage increase is 
computed on the total of base pay plus any 
added compensation as a specialist. 

The pay of officers consists of base pay and 
allowances. Base pay ranges from the $1,500 
per year received by second lieutenants to a 
possible $13,500 per year received by a full 
general. The Chief of Staff currently re- 
ceives $8,000 per year. 

Additional pay allowances may be of three 
types. The most common types of allowances 
received by an officer are designated as “‘sub- 
sistence” and “‘rental”’ allowances. The third 
type is known as a special money allowance. 
It is received by certain of the chief military 
officials, such as the Chief of Staff, and may 
be as high as $2,200 per year. In addition to 
base pay and allowances, officers receive an 
automatic increase in base pay of five per 
cent at the end of each three years of active 
service in a given grade. Officers who partici- 
pate regularly in necessary aerial flights re- 
ceive an increase in base pay of fifty per cent 
during the period in which such flights are 
authorized. 

Civilian employees are paid in the same 
manner and at the same rates as are other 
civilian employees of the federal govern- 
ment. The routine procedures relating to 
the various aspects of military compensation 
are principally functions of the Finance De- 
partment. 


SEPARATION AND RETIREMENT 
NUMBER of grounds are provided by 
Army regulations whereby enlisted 

men may be separated from the service. The 
principal ones are: expiration of term of 


service; disability; minority; dependency; 
fraudulent enlistment; desertion; inaptness 
or undesirable habits or traits of character; 
conviction by civil court; conviction by 
court martial; writ of habeas corpus; and the 
convenience of the government (used prin- 
cipally in demobilization). 

The separation of officers occurs princi- 
pally through retirement, although a rela- 
tively small number are separated as a result 
of resignation, discharge, dismissal, absence 
without leave, and death. The retirement of 
officers is voluntary when they have com- 
pleted forty years of military service, and 
compulsory when they reach sixty-four years 
of age or are physically disabled. Upon ap- 
plication, officers who have served from 
fifteen to forty years may be retired at the 
discretion of the President. Also discretion- 
ary with the President is the retirement of 
officers who are sixty-two years old, or who 
have served forty-five years. 

In general, both officers and enlisted men 
may retire after thirty years of service. The 
maximum retirement pay is three-fourths 
the pay attached to a man’s final grade. 
Those who retire with less than thirty years 
of service receive a lesser proportion of the 
pay attached to their final grade, dependent 
upon their actual years of service. 


CONCLUSION 


The Army organization for personnel ad- 
ministration is, of course, only one aspect, 
but an important one, of military manage- 
ment. Within the past year it has undergone 
considerable modernization and_ revision 
with a view to providing more adequately 
for modern military necessities. The only 
other comparable revision of military per- ° 
sonnel practices and procedures was that 
undertaken during the first World War. 
Measures now being placed into operation 
have been carefully considered in the light 
of the broad experience gained during the 
earlier conflict.** Special attention is being 
- % For a comprehensive history and discussion of the 
operations of the Army personnel system during the 


first World War see War Department, The Personnel 
System of the United States Army. (Washington, 1919). 
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paid to those phases of personnel administra- 
tion that are most conducive to the efficient 
utilization of individual skills and abilities. 

As suggested before, all military adminis- 
tration is, in a way, personnel administra- 
tion. It cannot be emphasized too heavily 
that the procedures which have been 
singled out for consideration in this paper 
are not all the procedures which have a bear- 
ing on matters of personnel in their broadest 
interpretation. For instance, little reference 
has been made to the topic of morale, for 


the reason that considerations of morale are 
so all-inclusive that it is impossible to con- 
sider them here. The same is true with a 
number of other aspects of military adminis- 
tration which relate to matters of personnel 
administration. It is hoped, however, that 
the material which has been presented will 
give those who may be relatively unfamiliar 
with things military, a general view of the 
organizations and procedures which form 
the principal constituent elements of mili- 
tary personnel administration. 
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made in very recent years in the 

techniques employed in the recruit- 
ment of local, state, and national govern- 
ment personnel. The written examinations 
now being used to sift applicants for the 
public service are being made more objec- 
tive and, with the exception of those pri- 
marily designed to measure potentiality or 
trainability, are more closely related to the 
actual job to be done. Increasing emphasis 
is similarly being placed on the use of per- 
formance tests for measuring the manual 
skills and special dexterities required in 
the operation of various types of equipment 
and machinery, and in testing the ability of 
those who profess competence in a trade or 
craft to handle an actual typical assignment 
properly. 

The construction of practical written ex- 
aminations and performance tests has been 
facilitated by job specifications that describe 
the work to be performed. These specifica- 
tions also state minimum requirements of 
training and experience deemed necessary 
for successful performance on the job. 
Written and oral examinations and _per- 
formance tests are customarily conducted for 
applicants who do meet minimum require- 
ments of training and experience, since mere 
possession by an applicant of such qualifica- 
tions is not a sufficient index of ability to 
perform efficiently. 


() mace in LE improvement has been 


1The opinions expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect the official 
views of the Social Security Board. 
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PRESENT-DAY APPROACH TO BACKGROUND 
EVALUATION 
NN” so long ago it was the practice to 
utilize minimum requirements as a 
qualifying hurdle only. Current practice, 
however, reflects the thinking that quantita- 
tive ratings may be assigned to training and 
experience qualifications as stated in com- 
petitors’ applications, and utilized as a dif- 
ferentiating instrument in the selective 
process. For many positions of an adminis- 
trative, supervisory, technical, or profes- 
sional nature, it is frequently felt that a 
written examination and oral interview may 
not adequately measure quantitative and 
qualitative differences in the backgrounds of 
acceptable candidates. For these responsible 
positions, candidates’ qualifications of train- 
ing and experience are rated and additional 
numerical credits are assigned to qualifica- 
tions possessed in excess of minimum re- 
quirements. 

It is not customary, however, to apply 
such a procedure to secure such in the case 
of most entrance-level clerical positions. 
The extremely large number of competitors 
in typical examinations for positions of this 
sort make the cost of rating prohibitive. 
Furthermore, since the clerical tasks to be 
performed may require little previous ex- 
perience, a satisfactory written examination 
related to the actual duties to be performed 
probably provides in itself the most valid 
instrument for estimating ability to do the 
job. In examinations for lower-leyel typist 
and stenographic positions, the combination 
of competitive performance tests and written 
examination usually obviates the need for a 
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rating of training and experience. Rating 
may be feasible, however, for positions in- 
volving the operation of tabulating or dupli- 
cating equipment for which the perform- 
ance test is given on a qualifying basis only, 
at the time of appointment. 

In general, it may be said, training and 
experience should be rated primarily for 
those positions for which it is believed that, 
within certain limits, candidates with addi- 
tional pertinent background make more 
desirable employees than those whose back- 
grounds are less comprehensive and _ less 
specifically related. 


HAT are the factors to be considered 

in formulating a scale for the rating of 
training and experience which will properly 
reflect qualitative differences in candidates’ 
qualifications? Some scales appear to have 
been formulated on the thesis that there is 
a direct relationship between length of ex- 
perience and its contribution toward a com- 
petitor’s desirability. Quantity of experi- 
ence alone, however, is not a sufficient crite- 
rion of satisfactoriness; there may be an opti- 
mum amount of training and experience 
beyond which an inverse relationship exists 
between duration of experience and a can- 
didate’s suitability for a particular type of 
position. There probably is a maximum 
contribution that either training or experi- 
ence can make in determining the relative 
suitability of various candidates for employ- 
ment in a given position. 

It seems desirable procedure, then, to 
utilize a rating scale in which qualifications 
that just meet the minimum requirements 
stated in the announcement of examination 
are equivalent to the minimum passing 
score, either directly or after statistical 
transformation. Above this critical point ad- 
ditional credit is given, within specified 
limits, for years of training and experience 
in excess of the minimum requirements. 
This latter differential appraisal would be 
based upon factors of quality, recency, and 
progressiveness of experience, and _perti- 
nency of educational training. 


While these qualitative measures that are 
used in rating may be applied without their 
having been spelled out in specifications, an 
examining agency is likely to be in a more 
defensible position if such information is 
included in general language in the exami- 
nation announcements, rather than being 
set up after accepting applications. 


QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES IN EXPERIENCE 
BACKGROUNDS 


R™ INEMENT of the rating process has 
required recognition of qualitative 
differences of experience as they relate to 
job requirements. While one type of ex- 
perience may be accepted as meeting mini- 
mum requirements, superior experience of 
similar duration should be assigned greater 
numerical credit. The extent to which classi- 
fication of different types of experience into 
qualitative categories is desirable or practi- 
cable varies with the position involved. 
Three, four, and even five categories are 
commonly employed. 

Job specifications frequently specify two 
qualities of required experience, which may 
be called “qualifying” and “special” ex- 
perience.’ For rating purposes, however, it 
is usually possible to categorize types of 
experience, whether or not so stipulated in 
specifications, as: (A) superior special ex- 
perience, (B) acceptable special experience, 
(C) superior qualifying experience, (D) 
acceptable qualifying experience, or (X) 
non-acceptable. Although a job specifica- 
tion may stipulate “qualifying’’ experience 
alone, it is still desirable, for the purpose of 
qualitative evaluation, to credit different 


2In one state, for example, the minimum require- 
ments for the position of District Supervisor stipulate, 
in part, two years of qualifying experience (in the fields 
of social case work, public or private relief administra- 
tion, etc.) including at least one year in a supervisory 
case work capacity in either a public or private relief 
administering agency. In another state, the minimum 
requirements for a claims examining position stipulate 
five years of work related to investigating, adjusting and 
preparing reports of cases of contested claims, of which 
two years must have been special experience, defined 
as employment in a professional or other responsible 
capacity in labor or industrial relations, public employ- 
ment service, social work, law, accounting, or enforce- 
ment of federal or state labor laws. 
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types of experience on a qualitative scale on 
the basis of such factors as the degree of 
pertinency of acceptable experience, the 
duties and responsibilities involved, and 
possibly, the standards of selection and per- 
formance in the organization in which the 
pertinent experience was obtained. 

While it might theoretically be desirable 
to follow the practice, now being experi- 
mented with in a few jurisdictions, of having 
previous employers evaluate the quality of 
the service rendered by the candidate while 
in their employ, the unreliability to which 
such evaluations are so frequently subject 
must be kept in mind. This is especially true 
when an attempt is made to obtain such 
evaluations of performance when the em- 
ployment itself is more than a year removed 
from the time of inquiry and verification. 
The high degree of unreliability inherent in 
such retrospective evaluation argues against 
its inclusion as one of the factors in the 
experience rating plan. 


gow establishment of qualitative stand- 
ards, then, requires the grouping of ac- 
ceptable types of experience into qualita- 
tive categories according to their pertinency 
to the job to be done. This may be done on 
an a priori basis after careful consideration 
of training facilities and employment op- 
portunities in the state and in neighboring 
states. An alternative or supplementary pro- 
cedure would be to set up the qualitative 
categories on the basis of an extensive sam- 
pling of applications received. In any event, 
the initial experience (and training) cate- 
gories should be as complete as possible to 
avoid the need for any subsequent revision 
which might necessitate the rescoring of a 
large number of applications. 

Consideration must be given during this 
grouping process to the recognition of levels 
of responsibility of the work performed as 
well as the field in which such work was 
performed. In many professions or occupa- 
tional groupings it is possible to discern a 
performance hierarchy which has at least 
three major steps: 


Working level. In this category would fall 
the case worker who carries a case load, the 
bookkeeper who posts entries, and the ste- 
nographer who takes dictation and types. 

Supervisory level. In this category are 
those positions which involve the immediate 
supervision, training and evaluation of those 
employed at the working level. 

Administrative level. This level consists 
of those engaged primarily in policy making, 
coordinating and consulting activities. 

Level of responsibility is only one dimen- 
sion; the field of work is a second dimension. 
For a given position, supervisory experience 
in one field is not necessarily qualitatively 
equivalent to supervisory experience in 
another field. Qualitative groupings, there- 
fore, should specify the level of responsibil- 
ity in any given field of work. Definitions 
of both are essential for consistency in the 
classification of different types of experience. 


PERTINENCY OF EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 


. as qualitative differences may be 
established among different types of ex- 
perience, it is likewise possible to differ- 
entiate among different types of educational 
background according to their contribution 
to an understanding of and training for the 
job to be done. Two and three levels of per- 
tinency have frequently been employed. For 
social work positions, for example, training 
in a school which was recognized by the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work during the period of the candidate’s 
attendance has frequently constituted type 
A training, whereas university work in such 
related fields as psychology, home econom- 
ics, and the biological sciences has frequently 
been considered as type B training. Other 
types of undergraduate work leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in an accredited university 
are sometimes credited as type C training. 
There has not been particularly strong 
feeling about a recency requirement for edu- 
cational training for most positions, with the 
possible exception of social work positions. 
(In this particular instance the nature of the 
training has changed to meet a changing 
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philosophy of social welfare.) If, for ex- 
ample, there is a requirement of three years 
of a given type experience in the last ten 
years, but candidates are permitted to sub- 
stitute one year of graduate study for one 
year of this experience, it might reasonably 
be required that this study shall have been 
completed within the last ten years. 


User oF SuBJECT MATTER CONSULTANTS 


wee classification of types of experience 
and educational training into different 
groups requires the judgment of competent 
individuals in the field under consideration. 
In making decisions affecting rating stand- 
ards, especially those pertaining to profes- 
sional positions such as accountants, statisti- 
cians, attorneys, and similar varieties of 
positions, the use of competent consultants 
is strongly recommended. 

This type of participation in the examin- 
ing program of the agency is desirable not 
only for the purpose of obtaining the most 
competent judgments available, but as a 
selling point in good public relations. Such 
individuals will naturally be interested in 
the maintenance of standards they have 
helped establish. They also provide an effec- 
tive channel of interpretation of the merit 
system program to the community, and can 
be of material assistance in obtaining public 
support to help both the examining and 
operating agencies to withstand any pressure 
aimed to abandon selection on the basis of 
fitness. 

Public awareness of the caliber of partici- 
pating consultants can ethically be made 
part of effective merit examination pub- 
licity, and, as already demonstrated in some 
jurisdictions, can help establish confidence 
in the integrity of the selective process and 
can result in the wider recruitment of 
qualified applicants. Because such consult- 
ants are important to the success of the 
program, their selection merits careful con- 
sideration. Although qualified consultants 
will usually be found in the agency for which 
examinations are being held, it may be well 
to seek sources of assistance outside the 


agency® so that the inherent independence 
of the examining agency’s function will be 
clear to the public. 


i? IS frequently felt, with reasonable justi- 
fication, that a candidate who has ac- 
quired the requisite experience within the 
last five or ten years is likely to be better 
qualified than the person whose similar 
experience is fifteen or twenty years re- 
moved. It is similarly believed that, of those 
persons having the same net amount of ex- 
perience within a given period, those who 
have progressed in responsibility of posi- 
tion and salary during this period are likely 
to be better qualified in terms of experience 
and personal adjustment than those who 
have marked time or retrogressed. 

The rating scale may be so constructed 
that credit will not be given for experience 
acquired prior to a stated date. It is further 
possible to set up the scale so that, for ex- 
perience of a given quality, greater numeri- 
cal credit is assigned to the experience ac- 
quired in 1940 than for identical experience 
acquired in, say, 1935. 

It is well to consider whether or not credit 
should be given for part-time experience, or 
for unpaid volunteer experience, when pre- 
sented by candidates as qualifying experi- 
ence. A requirement of full-time paid ex- 
perience seems necessary in order to exclude 
those persons who have had only a casual 
relationship in the specific field of profes- 
sion. It is usual practice not to credit volun- 
teer or unpaid experience because it is fre- 
quently difficult to obtain information 
concerning the actual duties of such posi- 
tions, the amount of time devoted to such 
work, the degree of supervision exercised 
over such work, or the skills or techniques 
acquired or applied under such circum- 
stances. 


* When outside consultants are called upon to assist 
in the examining process, it is essential that the agency 
avoid arousing any professional jealousies that may 
exist. Preliminary inquiries, initiated through several 
channels, will usually indicate whether persons being 
considered as consultants will be the cause of an un- 
favorable reaction if appointed. 
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THE BACKGROUND EVALUATION FORM 


HE form used in connection- with the 

suggested plan for evaluation of appli- 
cants’ background is a relatively simple in- 
strument consisting of two major parts—one 
for the evaluation of training, and the other 
for the evaluation of experience. As shown 
on the next page, the form consists essen- 
tially of two calibrated rating scales, each 
containing a schedule of points that varies 
both horizontally and vertically. In repro- 
ducing the form for quantity use it is de- 
sirable to use the mimeograph or other in- 
expensive duplicating process, rather than 
printing, inasmuch as it is necessary to make 
an annual revision of the “year” headings 
at the top of the experience rating scale. 
Then too, the use of an inexpensive dupli- 
cating process makes it relatively easy to 
produce special forms containing special 
schedules of weighting points whenever cir- 
cumstances require. 

The rating scale should make provision 
for crediting experience in units of three, 
four, or six months, so that qualitative dif- 
ferences may be recognized in the rating 
process when a change has occurred in the 
nature or level of the applicant’s work 
within a particular calendar year. Six-month 
units are probably most convenient to work 
with, and any refinement beyond three- 
month units is generally unjustified because 
of the nature of the quantities and qualities 
being measured.* 

The numerical weights appearing in the 
accompanying form have been more or less 
arbitrarily determined for purposes of illus- 
tration. Nevertheless, whatever schedule of 
weights is adopted to meet general or par- 
ticular circumstances should reflect sensed 
qualitative differences among different 


‘Inasmuch as the rating plan employs a schedule of 
credits which gives the greatest relative weight to ex- 
perience obtained within the most recent years, it may 
in some instances be desirable to set up the experience 
rating form in such fashion that the two or three most 
recent calendar years are divided into three-month 
units, the remaining years being divided into six-month 
units. This will permit a more precise appraisal of 
that portion of the applicant’s experience which carries 
the heaviest relative weight. 


types of experience and different types of 
training. In extending the scale to cover the 
period of years for which candidates are 
being rated, numerical ratios need not re- 
main fixed, but should be retained only in 
accordance with their estimated importance. 

In allocating the various weights, consid- 
eration should also be given to the consist- 
ency between the maxima allotted 
respectively to training and experience and 
the policy of the personnel agency in en- 
deavoring to appraise the developmental 
potentialities of appointees. That is, if an 
agency prefers college graduates for a certain 
position, weights may be so assigned that, 
in rating candidates presenting different 
combinations of training and experience 
which are deemed equivalent for the pur- 
pose of meeting minimum requirements, 
those with the superior educational quali- 
fications would obtain higher ratings. Con- 
versely, where experience is deemed to be 
the more important factor, weights should 
be so assigned as to be consistent with ad- 
ministrative objectives. 

The prevailing practice of permitting 
candidates to substitute training for experi- 
ence and experience for training requires 
that the tentative weights be tested for the 
various possible combinations so that it 
may be determined whether the intended 
objective is being achieved. In any event, 
there should be an awareness of the effect of 
the weighting on the selective process. How- 
ever, in the construction of a scale which 
purports to recognize qualitative differ- 
ences, it is an extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, task to set up weights so that all 
acceptable combinations of training and ex- 
perience are numerically equivalent. ; 


METHOD OF RATING 


HERE are various methods of rating 

now in use—some good, some poor—with 
emphasis being placed on different factors 
in each, seemingly in accordance with which 
appears to be of most importance to the 
particular scale constructor. Nearly all rat- 
ing systems recognize differences in types 
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of experience, but the methods of incorpo- 
rating this recognition into the rating proc- 
ess vary from the simple use of three or 
four types of experience as the only qualita- 
tively differentiating factor, to the develop- 
ment of formulae for the plotting of curves 
intended to approximate the learning 
curves for different types of occupations. It 
is questionable whether complicated meth- 
ods of scoring increase the validity of the 
ratings derived, and consideration must be 
given to the practical problem of ease of 
administration with minimum loss of re- 
liability and validity of rating. 

Rating scales of the type herein described, 
constructed in accordance with the criteria 
considered, have been used in several state 
merit examination programs. It is a simple 
task to present graphically on this rating 
scale a candidate’s employment history on a 
year-by-year and job-by-job basis. In actual 
practice, a separate form is used for rating 
each candidate’s qualifications. The author 
is exploring the feasibility of the adaptation 
of this form to the International Electric 
Test Scoring Machine, which would mini- 
mize both the amount of clerical computa- 
tion involved and the amount of clerical 
error inherent in such calculations. 

It will be noted that this scale provides 
for the recognition of qualitative differences 
by the inclusion of four degrees of relevance 
of acceptable experience and three cate- 
gories of acceptable educational training. 
Qualitative differentiation is reflected by 
the numerical difference in weights for dif- 
ferent types of experience in any given year, 
and by the regressive weighting of more 
remote experience. 


ILLUSTRATION OF RATING METHOD 


7 ILLUSTRATE the application of 
this method of rating, assume that the 
closing date for the receipt of applications 
for a given position is January 1, 1941, and 
that all candidates for this position are re- 

5Credit for the initial development of this type of 
rating scale is due to Dr. Joseph W. Hawthorne, As- 


sistant Chief, State Technical Advisory Service, Social 
Security Board. 


quired to possess at least the following 
qualifications: 
MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: 
Graduation from an accredited college or uni- 
versity; 3 years of general experience (type D) 


within the last 10 years; and 2 years of special- 
ized experience (type B) within the last 10 years. 


The following represents in condensed, 
classified form the educational background 
and employment history of a hypothetical 
candidate: 

TRAINING: 

4 years of college, major in category A, bache- 


lor’s degree; 1 year of graduate work, major in 
category B, no higher degree. 
EXPERIENCE. 
January 1939—December 1940: 2 years “A” ex- 
perience 
February 1938—December 1938: 1 year “B” ex- 
perience 
114 years “C” 
experience 
114 years “B” 
experience 
February 1934—December 1934: 1 year “X” ex- 
perience 
(unrelated 
experience) 
November 1932—January 1934: 1 year unem- 
ployed 
3% years “—” 
experience 

The heavy black lines that appear in the 
illustrative rating scale (Fig. 1) graphically 
depict how this candidate’s employment his- 
tory is accounted for in the rating process. 
In the actual rating situation, each rating 
of a candidate’s application would be made 
on a separate rating form, the lines being 
drawn in colored pencil. Since pertinent ex- 
perience must have been acquired within 
the last 10 years, provision is made for rat- 
ing only that experience subsequent to 
January 1, 1931, and the 114 years of type D. 
experience acquired prior to that time is 
necessarily ignored. Periods of employment 
are credited to the nearest six months, as 
indicated by the midpoint in each box rep- 
resenting a calendar year. 

When the rating scale is applied against 
this candidate’s experience and education 
record, a total raw score of 67 is obtained 
by adding the several units of credit. This 
score, however, has no significance until 


August 1936—January 1938: 
January 1935—July 1936: 


May 1929—October 1932: 
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the numerical equivalent of the minimum 
requirements has been determined. The 
poorest combination of training and experi- 
ence, the latter necessarily being a regres- 
sive employment history, that would be 
accepted as meeting the minimum require- 
ments would be as follows: 

4 years college, with a major in category C, and 

a bachelor’s degree; 2 years of specialized type 

B experience, from January 1931 to December 

1932; and 3 years of general type D experience, 

from January 1933 to December 1935. 

These marginal qualifications, when ap- 
plied against the rating scale, have numeri- 
cal values of 4, 2,7, and 7, respectively, total- 
ing 20 points. If the customary civil service 
procedure of expressing satisfactory ratings 
within the range of 70 to 100 is followed, 
then this minimum passing raw score of 20 
must be equated to a transformed score of 
70; the raw score values of other acceptable 
combinations of training and experience 
would then be transformed within this 
range by a statistical method consistent with 
the method employed in establishing the 
passing score for the written examination. 


CONVERSION OF SCORES 

LTHOUGH the use of standard scores 

is probably most desirable for the pur- 

pose of combining scores on the written ex- 
amination with scores on the rating of train- 
ing and experience, the following simple 
conversion equation could be used to 
transform raw scores for training and ex- 
perience to the desired range of 70 to 100: 


T.—P, 


In this equation, Y is the transformed 
score; I, is the highest possible converted 
score, 100; P, is the passing converted score, 
70; T, is the highest earned raw score; P, is 
the raw score equivalent of the minimum 
qualifications, 20 in this case; and X is the 
positive difference between the numerical 
value of any candidate’s qualifications and 
the numerical value of the minimum quali- 
fications. In the case of this hypothetical 
candidate, X equals 67 minus 20, or 47. To 


illustrate the application of this equation, 
let us assume that T, (the highest raw score 
earned by any candidate) is 88. The follow- 
ing would then represent the calculation of 
the score for our hypothetical candidate: 


100—70 
Consideration must be given, of course, to 
the possibility of an extremely high, atypical 
value for T,, which might result in a bunch- 
ing of converted scores between 70 and 80 
and a consequent loss of the discriminative 
value of the rating of training and experi- 
ence. In such cases, it may be desirable arbi- 
trarily to place the value of T, at some point 
between the modal grouping of scores and 
the extreme score. Any scores above 
T, would, necessarily, be given a numerical 
score of 100. 

In some jurisdictions where a veterans’ 
preference law requires the addition of 5 or 
10 points to total passing scores of veterans, 
it has sometimes been recommended that 
converted scores be made to fall between the 
range of 70 to go so that no scores will ex- 
ceed 100. Inasmuch as this has the effect of 
squeezing all scores into a more restricted 
range, with a consequent loss of qualitative 
differentiation, it may be much more de- 
sirable to assign scores of 100 or over for the 
few cases where this might possibly occur. 


| equals 90.74 


STANDARDIZING THE RATING PROCESS 
HILE the rating scale itself may com- 
monly be thought of as the prime es- 

sential in standardization, further consider- 
ation should lead to the conclusion that the 
scale is merely the medium through which 
are expressed in numerical form the various 
judgments reached during the process of 
evaluating a candidate’s qualifications. It 
is on the standardization of the judgmental 
processes, therefore, that greatest emphasis 
must be placed. Consideration should be 
given to the following significant factors in 
standardizing this aspect of the total exam- 
ination process: 

Standardization of Terminology. Am- 

biguous terminology in specifications and 
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announcements is not uncommon and ap- 
plicants naturally make such interpretations 
as best suit their objectives. When different 
points of reference are taken by applicants 
and the examining agency, unfavorable 
criticism and appeals from the rejection of 
applications may be expected. Terms such 
as ‘“‘supervisory experience” and “related 
fields” should be defined in announcements 
so that there can be no mistaking their in- 
tent. If educational training may be sub- 
stituted for experience, and vice versa, the 
limits of such substitution should be indi- 
cated clearly. It should likewise be clear 
whether college training may be substituted 
for the qualifying experience or for the spe- 
cial required experience. 

Consistency in rating, whether one or 
several raters are employed, will be facili- 
tated by specific definitions of such generic 
terms as “social case work,” “accounting ex- 
perience,” and “‘legal practice.” The range 
of activities that could be included under 
any of these broad terms requires that they 
be clearly defined in terms of the functions 
of the position for which the examination 
is being held. An objective record of these 
definitions should be helpful in providing 
reviewable evidence of the rating stand- 
ards in the event of appeals. 

Reduction of Variability of Raters’ Judg- 
ments. The fallibility of raters’ judgments 
makes necessary the establishing of quanti- 
tative and qualitative standards of rating. 
While these very standards may be subject 
to errors of judgment in the process of their 
construction, the amount of error is mini- 
mized by the use of pooled judgments of 
several competent consultants. Standardiza- 
tion of the rating process itself will be facili- 
tated by assigning the rating of all applica- 
tions for a given class of position to one 
rater, or to a limited number of raters where 
a large quantity of applications is involved. 
This will reduce the variability of judg- 
ments likely to result if a group of applica- 
tions for a given position are rated by several 
raters, or if any one rater is required to rate 
applications for a variety of positions which 


may come across his desk in random order. 

This procedure should not be confused 
with that followed when it is desirable to 
check the reliability of the rating process by 
having one or more additional raters evalu- 
ate the same set of applications. Since aware- 
ness of the previous rating may influence 
the second rater, it is usually recommended 
that successive ratings be made independ- 
ently. The independent ratings thus ob- 
tained can be averaged to get a final score. 
A significant difference between two inde- 
pendent ratings of an application would be 
indicative either of the existence of an error 
or a need for the clarification of the stand- 
ards employed by the raters. For many pro- 
fessional positions it is highly desirable to 
have subject matter consultants participate 
in the actual rating as well as the construc- 
tion of the rating scales. 

To minimize raters being consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by the knowledge 
of a candidate’s identity, examination ap- 
plications may be constructed so that iden- 
tifying information may be detached from 
the application in advance of the rating 
process. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


a) ripe are persons of outstanding ability 
in industry and the public service who, 
owing to the inadequacies of educational 
facilities in certain regions, economic pres- 
sures, or other controlling factors, were 
never graduated from a secondary school. 
Many of these people managed to supple- 
ment their formal education through cor- 
respondence or extension courses. This fact 
may account in part for the practice in some . 
jurisdictions of accepting “education equiv- 
alent to high school graduation.” As a re- 
sult of the enactment and enforcement of 
compulsory education laws, the number of 
applicants who are not high school gradu- 
ates may be expected to decline sharply in 
many states. Meanwhile, it may be neces- 
sary to make decisions concerning the equiv- 
alent values of training in preparatory 
schools, in business schools, correspondence 
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schools, private tutoring, apprenticeship, 
and other types of training outside the pub- 
lic school system. Because of the difficulties 
involved in evaluating and verifying such 
training, it seems desirable to limit con- 
siderably the extent to which this type of 
training may be substituted for high school 
graduation. The experience of some juris- 
dictions has shown that, where admission 
standards of different colleges are not 
known, limited college attendance is not 
in itself sufficient evidence of high school 
graduation. 

When business school attendance is a re- 
quirement for secretarial and other posi- 
tions, or is accepted as an equivalent of high 
school attendance, it may be necessary to 
differentiate among various schools which 
are indiscriminately called “business col- 
leges.” The curricula of some of these 
schools are of the high school level of in- 
struction, specializing in  stenographic 
courses; other schools require high school 
graduation as a prerequisite and have 
curricula specializing in commercial sub- 
jects. Then, too, some universities have a 
full-time secretarial course. If training and 
experience are rated for secretarial posi- 
tions, or if business college attendance is 
credited for certain accounting positions, 
there should be differentiation between 
such institutions on the basis of their en- 
trance requirements and curricula. 


[' IS frequently easier to differentiate 
between accredited and non-accredited 
colleges than it is to determine what is ac- 
ceptable high school or business school 
training. Where graduation from an accred- 
ited college is a requirement, the state de- 
partment of education can be of assistance 
in indicating which institutions in the state 
meet established standards. Inasmuch as 
many candidates will be found to have at- 
tended universities outside the state, re- 
course should be had to the catalogs listing 

° Probably the best catalog available is the Educa- 
tional Directory, Bulletin 1940, No. 1, Part III—Coll- 


leges and Universities, issued by the United States Office 
of Education. 


accredited colleges and universities through- 
out the country.® 

Some universities are organized on a 
semester-hour basis and others are on a 
quarter-hour basis. Furthermore, candidates 
may have attended day, night, or summer 
sessions and may have carried either full- 
time or part-time programs. Dates of at- 
tendance alone, therefore, may be mislead- 
ing. In order to have some comparable basis 
for the uniform evaluation of educational 
training, it may be best to utilize the total 
number of credits usually required for grad- 
uation as the criterion of amount of college 
work completed. Inasmuch as three quar- 
ters are equivalent to two semesters, a scale 
can be set up on which any number of 
credits of either kind can readily be con- 
verted into the units employed in the rating 
scale. The application form should be con- 
structed so that candidates may record the 
number and type of credits earned. 

Some jurisdictions require candidates to 
provide transcripts of their college work as 
a basis for determining creditable attend- 
ance. This is an expense to candidates which 
may be avoided for the purposes of many 
examinations by merely asking for a state- 
ment of the number of credits successfully 
completed. This statement may either be 
certified by the institution, probably with- 
out charge to the candidate, or can be veri- 
fied by the examining agency by a letter of 
inquiry. 

College graduation, as a requirement, 
has generally been interpreted to mean that 
the candidate shall have been awarded a 
degree. Although a degree may not neces- 
sarily indicate that its owner is better quali- 
fied than an individual who completed an 
equivalent number of credits without hav- 
ing obtained a degree, the degree in itself 
may usually be considered as objective evi- 
dence that a curriculum has been satisfac- 
torily completed. Since the significance of 
the degree is dependent upon the status of 
the institution which awards it, care must 
be exercised that a candidate’s claim that 
he has a bachelor’s degree is not accepted as 
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sufficient evidence of graduation from a 
four-year undergraduate course. 

Impressive degrees, resembling univer- 
sity degrees, are given by some correspond- 
ence schools. Occasionally commercial 
schools will be encountered which give a 
B.C.S. (Bachelor of Commercial Science) 
for two years of work, which may be mis- 
taken for the B.S.C. (Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce) given by accredited institu- 
tions. Law degrees are given by some schools 
for three years attendance, usually beyond 
high school graduation, whereas accredited 
institutions usually require either a uni- 
versity pre-law course or graduation from a 
university prior to admittance to law school. 
Because C.P.A. standards vary in different 
states, it may be necessary, where this is a 
requirement, to obtain information con- 
cerning the standards met by different can- 
didates. Since it is not uncommon to en- 
counter a D.D. (Doctor of Divinity) or a 
D.V.S. (Doctor of Veterinary Science), de- 
cisions will have to be made as to the per- 
tinency of the degree offered to the position 
for which the candidate is applying. 


QUALITATIVE EXPERIENCE STANDARDS 


IS RATING candidate’s experience qual- 

ifications, the organization in which the 
work was performed is occasionally a factor 
with which raters are concerned. This is 
especially true in connection with profes- 
sional positions in the-social welfare field. 
While it may be desirable to evaluate an 
agency with respect to its standards of per- 
formance and supervision, this worthy ob- 
jective is more easily acclaimed than ac- 
complished. Although it is feasible to 
recognize agencies that operate under a state 
license which requires the meeting of cer- 
tain standards, or are member agencies of 
recognized national associations which have 
uniform standards, the evaluation of the 
standards of other agencies present a more 
formidable task. The public relations prob- 
lems involved are delicate and, if not 
handled skilfully, may result in the setback 
of efforts to maintain standards. 


As previously suggested, the establish- 
ment of rating standards for important pro- 
fessional positions requires the assistance of 
consultants more expert in and more con- 
versant with the subject than the candi- 
dates who are competing. The practice of 
using ordinary clerks in this important proc- 
ess is fraught with danger. In a few jurisdic- 
tions, this has resulted in the loss of prestige 
of the examining agency in the eyes of in- 
formed professional groups. 


VERIFICATION OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
STATEMENTS 


| Ayman to the rating process is the 
establishment of the fact that candi- 
dates actually do have the qualifications they 
represent themselves as having. In usual 
practice, rating and verification are deferred 
until after the written examinations have 
been administered and scored, in order to 
avoid unnecessary work in the case of those 
who are unsuccessful. In addition to deter- 
mining that candidates actually meet mini- 
mum requirements, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain whether candidates have correctly 
described the duration and quality of their 
training and experience or have followed 
the understandable tendency of dressing up 
qualifications in order to obtain the highest 
rating possible. Misrepresentations will be 
found to range from misstatements that are 
actually due to faulty memory to cases of 
deliberate falsification. If the merit system 
method of recruitment is to be safeguarded, 
it is the responsibility of the examining 
agency to make every effort to the end that 
candidates’ ratings are based upon their 
actual qualifications. 

During the rating process, it is not un- 
common to encounter applications which 
cannot be rated properly because of lack 
of sufficient information concerning the 
duration of employment, the nature of 
duties performed, the amount of college 
credits, and similar points. Overlapping 
periods of employment, or of employment 
and education, must also be clarified so that 
credits may be properly assigned. A prob- 
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lem frequently encountered is that of candi- 
dates who have had a long period of pro- 
gressive service in an organization and who 
are inclined to describe the whole period 
of employment in terms of the most recent 
position and title. This is another factor 
to be kept in mind in the designing of ap- 
plication forms. 

Such problems of inadequate or conflict- 
ing information should be solved by corres- 
pondence as quickly as possible, in order 
that the rating process can be completed and 
registers can be established without delay. 
It has been found advisable to inform candi- 
dates that the appropriate information must 
be returned within a limited time if it is 
to be given consideration. 


CONCLUSION 
lie HAS been urged by some that the rat- 
ing of training and experience be dis- 
carded in favor of the more objective cri- 
teria of fitness. Nevertheless, there seems to 


be a place for this process in merit system 
selection until such time as the written 
examinations for higher responsible posi- 
tions have been satisfactorily validated and 
there has been a change in the attitude fre- 
quently voiced by the older members of so- 
ciety, that written examinations favor ‘“‘col- 
lege kids without common sense.” 

The purpose of this presentation has been 
to describe an approach which attempts to 
increase the objectivity of the rating process 
by means of refinement. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that we know relatively 
little concerning the predictive value of 
such ratings. Essential to future refinement 
is the need for careful research to determine 
the validity of the patterns of training and 
experience now required for any position, 
as well as the validity of the weights assigned 
to the different kinds of training and ex- 
perience that are considered necessary or 
pertinent preparation for performing the 
duties of the position. 
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cated, properly arranged, and ef- 

fectively equipped is an important 
factor in the efficient operation of any plant 
or office. Public personnel agencies have few 
problems of layout that are peculiar to their 
needs, but a consideration of some aspects 
of planning working space, discussed in 
terms of the work of a personnel agency, may 
be of assistance to those having to deal with 
such problems. The California State Per- 
sonnel Board has recently moved into ex- 
panded quarters after making a conscious 
effort to acquire space, arrange it, and equip 
it in the manner which would best serve 
its own needs and those of the public and 
of other state departments. The following 
discussion does not pretend to be an enunci- 
ation of any final principles of personnel 
agency ofhce layout—or even of good prin- 
ciples—but is merely a report of a specific 
plan which, on the basis of a few months of 
experience, has been found to be satisfac- 
tory. 

When the search for space began, the fol- 
lowing considerations were set up as guides 
in selecting the most suitable location and 
layout: 

First, all of the space should be on the 
same floor of a building, preferably on the 
ground floor. Having the space all on one 
floor is simply a matter of convenience. If 
that floor can be the ground floor it mini- 


. DEQUATE space that is suitably lo- 
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mizes the structural problems caused by 
heavy equipment or the concentration of 
large numbers of people. Furthermore, the 
relatively large number of citizens and em- 
ployees who visit the office of the personnel 
agency to consult bulletin boards or to get 
information or advice do not create a prob- 
lem in elevator traffic. If it became neces- 
sary to get space spread over more than one 
floor of a building, then some effort was to 
be made to have as accessible as possible 
those quarters which serve the public di- 
rectly. 

Second, since the personnel agency serves 
all departments of the government, as well 
as the general public, the building should be 
centrally located in relation to other state 
office buildings. 

Third, deliberate attention was to be 
given to obtaining adequate lighting, proper 
ventilation and air conditioning, §safe- 
guards against unnecessary or unpleasant 
noises, and all other facilities affecting the 
physical well-being of the employees, and 
therefore the quantity and quality of their 
work. 

Fourth, it was necessary that the building 
be adequately equipped to meet all needs 
for major and minor power outlets, lines for 
communication systems, and plumbing fix- 
tures. There was need for sufficient flexi- 
bility in these matters within the building 
to make it possible to fit them into the most 
desirable office arrangement. 

Fifth, the building obviously must con- 
form to acceptable architectural and struc- 
tural standards. 
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GENERAL LAYOUT 


4 ee MEET the foregoing needs, the State 
of California acquired by lease 26,000 
square feet of ground floor space in an ““H” 
shaped building in which there were no 
permanent interior partitions. It was thus 
suitable for rearrangement to suit such 
working plans as the agency desired. The 
building met all the foregoing conditions. 
It is situated across the street from the State 
Capitol and from one of the Capitol exten- 
sion office buildings, and is one block from 
the business center of the City of Sacra- 
mento. By agreement with the owners, ex- 
cellent facilities were provided for lighting 
and air conditioning and for the interior 
arrangement of the building. A floor plan in 
simple outline accompanies this article, and 
may be consulted in connection with the 
following discussion. 

The “H” shape of the building in effect 
provides three working areas, consisting of 
the two principal wings and the small con- 
necting area which forms the crossbar of the 
“H”. By agreement with the owner, the 
previously existing main entrance to the 
building, which was in the east wing, was 
moved to the connecting section, and an 
attractive entry way was developed and land- 
scaped. As shown in the floor plan, the loca- 
tion of the entrance and information 
counter provides a single point at which all 
visitors to the office can be received and 
routed to whatever point in the office their 
business requires. 

The balance of the central connecting 
area is given over to a supply unit and toa 
mail and shipping room. These rooms are 
separated from the information counter by 
a sound-proof wall. This keeps the reception 
area entirely free from disturbance, despite 
the fact that on the other side of the wall 
mimeograph machines and other equip- 
ment are constantly and noisily at work. 


[* THE east wing of the building, facing 
on L street, one compact unit is given 
over entirely to the activities of the State Per- 
sonnel Board members and their immediate 


clerical staff. A large public meeting room 
has been provided and appropriately fitted 
for Board meetings and hearings. A separate 
room has been provided for the use of the 
Board members in personal conferences. 
Another area is set aside for the Secretary 
of the Board and for the Secretary’s clerical 
staff. 

A second row of offices in the east wing 
is set aside for the administrative staff. 
These quarters consist of three offices, one 
for the Executive Officer, and one for each 
of his two immediate assistants, the Princi- 
pal Personnel Technician and the Principal 
Personnel Examiner. A small reception 
room is used as an office for the secretaries 
for these three officials, and as a waiting 
room for callers. 

Along the east and north walls of the east 
wing are a series of smaller offices occupied 
by staff members engaged in various types 
of technical activity. From one to three 
personnelists occupy each of these offices. 
The debate on the old question of private 
offices vs. large work areas waxed long and 
furiously before this arrangement was de- 
cided upon. The arguments in favor of 
private offices, which finally prevailed, were: 
(1) less distraction; (2) more suitable ar- 
rangements for receiving the public; 
(3) better appearance; (4) reasonable pri- 
vacy when privacy is required; and (5) more 
permanent definition and location of func- 
tions performed. All have been justified, in 
contrast to experience in the previous quar- 
ters, where technicians worked together in 
large rooms. As a concession to the advocates 
of less privacy, and because of the demands 
of air conditioning and economy, the parti- 
tions between these offices are only seven 
feet high. 


ee central portion of the east wing is 
given over principally to activities im- 
mediately associated with administrative 
and technical operations. In one area is a 
master file of applications, containing a com- 
plete employment history, medical report, 
and criminal record (if any) of all appli- 
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cants. A second area is reserved for a pool of 
all previously used test material, maintained 
in a card index. Still another room has been 
set aside for the mechanical scoring of re- 
ports of performance. Ideally, this last unit 
should be placed elsewhere as a part of the 
unit engaged in mechanical scoring of writ- 
ten tests. At the present time, however, the 
report of performance plan is still in its 
early developmental stage; it was therefore 
desirable to keep the scoring staff imme- 
diately available to the technicians engaged 
in developing the plan. A large conference 
room is available for training classes, for 
staff meetings, and as a place where staff 
members receiving large delegations can 
conduct necessary meetings. 

The principle that the general reception 
area should be kept as free as possible from 
those awaiting interviews or meetings has 
been observed by providing several rooms 
in this same area. One of these is a waiting 
room from which candidates may go either 
into a room set aside for medical examina- 
tions or into another room set aside for 
personal interviews. In the case of the inter- 
view room, particular attention has been 
given to ventilation and soundproofing, in 
order to make the physical conditions at- 
tending the interview as ideal as possible. 
Another separate room has been set aside in 
which candidates inspecting examination 
papers may do so in privacy and quiet. That 
necessary aid of administration, the account- 
ing unit, is also housed in this part of the 
building. 

Completing the east wing is a small li- 
brary, which is maintained on a mezzanine 
floor above the rest rooms. Unfortunately, 
this space is not sufficient to permit the use 
of the library quarters for study and re- 
search purposes. Instead, it is used simply 
for storage of books and documents, which 
are distributed to staff members as required. 


’ I YURNING to the west wing of the build- 
ing, a portion of that area is set aside for 
an examination room accommodating from 


60 to 100 candidates. The examination 


room has a separate entrance on Tenth 
Street to permit candidates to come and go 
without disturbing the work of the agency. 
By locking one door, the corridor leading 
from the examination room into the other 
offices can be closed off in such a way that 
rest room facilities are available to those 
using the examination room without at the 
same time admitting them to any other part 
of the building. Many written examinations 
are held on Saturday afternoons, when the 
rest of the staff is not at work, and this 
isolation of the examination room is there- 
fore most useful. 

The balance of the west wing is given 
over to various clerical and mechanical 
functions as described in the drawing. 
These units are arranged so that the flow of 
work from one unit to another is facilitated. 
Unusual power outlets, such as are required 
for the operation of tabulating equipment, 
are in their proper place. A combination of 
large plate glass “store” windows, skylights, 
and artificial lighting guarantees adequate 
light for the most exacting work. 

Although they are not all shown in great 
detail, the provisions made for cloak rooms, 
lunch room, and rest room facilities are 
restricted to the use of employees and have 
proven adequate. Also not shown on the 
drawing are a number of service entrances 
which facilitate the receiving of mail, ex- 
press, and bulky materials, and which pro- 
vide satisfactory emergency outlets from the 
building in the event of fire. All entrances 
to the second floor of the building are en- 
tirely separate, so that no other tenant 
comes in contact with the work of the per- 
sonnel agency. 


ADVANTAGES OBTAINED THROUGH IMPROVED 
ARRANGEMENT 
semen comparisons with the facilities and 
layout in the quarters previously oc- 
cupied may serve to emphasize some of the 
advantages gained by the new plan. 
First, careful preliminary planning of 
office arrangement made possible the proper 
laying of lines of communications. Pre- 
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viously, many desks were so situated in large 
work areas that adequate telephone and 
intercommunication instruments could not 
be provided without causing a confusion of 
bells and buzzers and without stringing 
wires across floors in a hazardous manner. 

Second, a well-thought-out lighting ar- 
rangement has eliminated many old prob- 
lems. The former arrangement proved in- 
adequate for the following reasons: (1) it 
cost more because of the need for purchas- 
ing many desk lamps; (2) it caused eye 
strain and forced many employees to buy 
glasses; (3) it caused fatigue with attendant 
short tempers and inaccuracies in work; 
(4) it made a poor impression on the public 
because of the gloomy aspect of some work 
areas; and (5) it complicated the ventilating 
problem because of heat generated by over- 
head fixtures and desk lamps, which were 
required where natural lighting was inade- 
quate. 

Third, the air conditioning system which 
was provided for ventilation of the new 
quarters not only makes the offices cooler 
and more pleasant, but there has been a 
striking contrast in that the sealing of the 
windows to make the new system effective 
has also served to exclude the noises and 
odors of passing traffic. 

Fourth, there have been many improve- 
ments in the organization and work ar- 
rangement of the agency. Previous floor 
plans in this agency and elsewhere have am- 
ply proved that walls and corridors often 
form the lines of unnecessary and unwhole- 
some cleavages within an organization. The 
new arrangement here described has shown 
that the organization chart can be imple- 


mented in fact by making the arrangement 
of halls and corridors serve to emphasize 
the logical lines of authority, responsibility 
and flow of work. Where technical services 
once situated in different parts of a build- 
ing tended each to be self-contained and 
independent, the fact that they have been 
placed together has accomplished an effec- 
tive and -natural coordination of effort. 
Where once the work followed confusing 
and unnecessary routes because the physical 
separation of related units made a different 
flow impossible, now the paths are straight 
and clear. Where once common services re- 
quired by all parts of the organization were 
inaccessible to many, now they are quite 
available. 


CONCLUSION 


FURTHER elaboration of these con- 

trasts might be made, particularly 
with reference to the relationship between 
organization and floor plan. Let it suffice to 
say, however, that the altered arrangement 
has wrought a noticeable improvement in 
the functioning of the agency. As already 
stressed, this article lays no claim to estab- 
lishing rules of layout. However, several 
months of experience with the arrangement 
described have shown that the space is ade- 
quate, that it is properly equipped, that it 
is arranged so that each work area which 
should be accessible to the public is sufh- 
ciently accessible, and that those which 
should be somewhat separated from public 
contact are so separated. Finally, the new 
arrangement places all units in such rela- 
tionship to each other that the flow of work 
is expedited. 
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ARELY, if ever, has a civil service 

commission been completely _ fi- 

nanced for all the personnel func- 
tions which it might perform under ideal 
conditions. Although some few commis- 
sions have attained a fairly adequate level of 
financing, for the most part merit systems 
and civil service commissions are woefully 
starved of funds. Underfinancing is, in fact, 
a favority device whereby opponents of civil 
service immobilize the agency and thus de- 
feat the laws. However, all of the blame for 
lack of funds must not be ascribed to the 
sinister influences just suggested, nor even 
to indifference. A large part of the failure to 
achieve financial adequacy can be charged 
directly to the civil service commissions 
themselves. 

As a whole, governmental agencies have 
never attempted to appraise and measure 
objectively the services they are set up to 
render to the public, and then make a cost 
accounting of these services. There are num- 
bers of reasons for this failure and a discus- 
sion would entail far more space than this 
article can command. It is plain, however, 
that efforts toward the establishment of such 
accounting procedures are desirable. No 
successful business organization can, in the 
long run, succeed without a knowledge of 
costs, and even huge volume cannot prevent 
a loss when articles or services are sold for 
less than cost. 
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_ THE NEED FOR GOVERNMENTAL Cost 
ACCOUNTING 


OVERNMENTAL agencies are free 
from the profit motive, and one by- 
product of this condition is that the urge 
for economical and efficient fiscal adminis- 
tration is not always a pressing influence. 
So, governmental budgeting is, in large part, 
a very rudimentary matter; it has few guide- 
posts, such as unit costs and other data upon 
which sound business budgeting depends. 
Added to this, governmental spending is 
usually badly controlled and inequitably 
distributed. 

These phases of fiscal administration are 
particularly inadequate at the state, county, 
and municipal levels, where public interest 
can and should most adequately and ef- 
fectively be focused. Nevertheless, proper 
presentation of financial needs might be one 
of the most effective means whereby a civil 
service commission could arouse public in- 
terest and support. In addition, a well docu- 
mented budget request might well woo the 
support of the often very able legislators 
who are indifferent to a routinely submitted 
request for funds—a request differing in no 
respect from those of other departments and 
offering no further incentive to unusual 
interest. If requests for funds were presented 
in such manner as to show just what the 
commission is delivering for its money, if 
such requests showed exactly the job to be 
done and the unit costs of each of the jobs, 
they would be far more difficult to refuse. 

It is true that a commission’s budget re- 
quests are rarely presented directly to the 
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legislature or to its committees. Its financial 
requests must be made through the regular 
channels of the state or city administration, 
and it is the central administration which 
determines in the first instance how much 
of a proposed program will be financed and 
how much will be eliminated by failure to 
finance. But even in this somewhat limited 
area, a business-like presentation of needs 
cannot altogether fail of effect, and there 
is always the possibility of appeal to the 
legislature for funds beyond those included 
in the formal administration budget. Few 
commissions have their hands so tightly 
bound that they cannot exercise some inde- 
pendent action of this character. 


LL OF this is preliminary to saying that 
civil service commissions need a con- 
tinuing analysis of their functions and a 
continuing cost analysis of each of these 
functions. Although these functions dove- 
tail into a complete whole of personnel ad- 
ministration, they can be separated for 
study. Activities singled out for scrutiny 
might include general administration 
(“overhead” in commercial terms); record 
and payroll supervision; position classifica- 
tion activities; research; and examinations. 
Even if there were a question concerning 
the pertinency of some of these classifica- 
tions, there can be no question as to the 
desirability of studying the examination 
function. This activity is found in all merit 
systems, it is the focus of greatest public 
interest, and it consumes a very large part of 
the budget of every civil service or merit 
system agency. It is the immediate purpose 
of this article to explore the methods to be 
used and the questions that will arise in a 
cost analysis study of examinations. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
T HERE are certain preliminary but in- 

dispensable considerations which must 
be clarified before any attempt is made to 
work out the detail of even such a compara- 
tively simple problem as examination costs. 
The first of these indispensable preliminar- 


ies is the matter of determining accurately 
the aim of the organization. It may seem 
rank heresy to make the statement that few 
civil service commissions at any time def- 
initely know what their aim is except in the 
broadest of general terms. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that few civil serv- 
ice commissions have a concrete and defi- 
nitely worked out program which might be 
compared to the production program of a 
manufacturer. 

Such a concrete program cannot always 
be visualized and projected, but even ac- 
counts of the operations of newly created 
or installed agencies (and some personal 
experience with them) seem to indicate that 
the program is seldom preconceived in 
anything but the broadest outline. As a 
consequence, it is usually carried out on a 
piecemeal basis, a method which invariably 
invites departure from the original program 
and modification (not always wise, though 
sometimes expedient) of the original plan. 
Under such conditions, to calculate cost 
for any examination is relatively meaning- 
less because no standard exists, and no stand- 
ard can exist unless conditions are standard- 
ized. 

Far more important, however, as a pre- 
liminary to any kind of cost accounting, is 
the organization of the agency along de- 
partmental lines. It is generally agreed that 
such an agency is best departmentalized on 
a functional basis after a very careful analysis 
of the objects and purposes of the agency. 
In large agencies, sound organization is an 
absolute essential of efficient operation, and 
even in small agencies it is necessary if 
controls are to have any meaning or if any . 
standards are to be set. Once the matter of 
establishing a sound functional organiza- 
tion is completed (and in this the cost ac- 
countant must share), it is possible really 
to come to grips with the problem of ex- 
amination costs. 


I’ SOLVING this problem of organiza- 
tion, many questions have already been 
answered, but immediately this one main 
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question needs answer: “What items should 
be included in costs?” Should the cost of re- 
cruiting, of publicity, of the application 
process, and of kindred items be included? 
Should the cost include a proportion of gen- 
eral overhead? Should the procedures after 
the setting up of the eligible roster, such as 
notifications to applicants, be included? 
Having answered these and other ques- 
tions of a like nature, then the examinations 
themselves must be analyzed and classified 
with a view to determining whether or not 
varying procedures are necessary in studying 
the cost aspects of different types of exami- 
nations. Can we follow the identical pattern 
in the case of unassembled examinations, 
assembled examinations with or without 
performance tests, examinations requir- 
ing and not requiring interviews, com- 
petitive examinations and promotional 
examinations, and so on through the vari- 
ous categories? Again, examinations for the 
same classifications vary from time to time 
in important respects. It would seem a pre- 
requisite that standard procedures for each 
category of examination be set up before 
the results of a cost analysis can have mean- 
ing. Variations in administration, in inter- 
view, in evaluating experience, in verifying 
qualifications are but a few of the areas 
where procedures must be standardized. 


ADAPTING Cost ACCOUNTING METHODS TO 
MEET SpeciFic NEEDS 


T IS not within the scope of this article to 
give the details of a cost-accounting sys- 
tem. Numerous texts are available in which 
the subject is competently treated. (A short 
bibliography is included as an appendix.) 
However, it seems unlikely that a strictly 
professional job of cost accounting can be 
done in this field. Many of the costs of any 
examination, such as the actual construc- 
tion of the examination itself, are constant— 
whether there be one or ten thousand ap- 
plicants. A specious analogy can be drawn 
between such cost and the cost of machine 
tools used in producing an item in industry. 
But the analogy breaks down upon closer 


examination, for industry has some control 
of its production, while public personnel 
agencies are constantly in a quandry as to 
the number of applicants to be expected 
in any particular examination or group of 
examinations. There are rule-of-thumb 
calculations for determining these variables 
which miss about as often as they hit, but 
nothing really satisfactory. 

Nonetheless, cost accounting methods 
and principles can be applied to the prob- 
lem, but the necessary adaptations will need 
the combined resources of the skilled per- 
sonnel technician and the cost accountant. 
It is quite possible that the final result might 
be expressed in terms of a series of formulae, 
with a table of values for substitution in the 
formula appropriate to the kind and condi- 
tions of the examination. Whatever the re- 
sult, it will have validity only for the agency 
in which it was originally developed until 
a larger and far more difficult job of inter- 
agency cost comparisons can be studied and 
developed. 

In order that such data might have their 
greatest value, any study of examination 
costs should aim to produce results and 
figures which can be used in other jurisdic- 
tions and which can be said to be accurate 
yardsticks for use in the projection of costs 
of future operations, that is, for budgeting. 
Unless careful controls are maintained, cost 
figures on which reliance can be placed only 
under certain conditions might easily be 
used for other seemingly similar situations 
only to prove quite inaccurate. 


SIGNIFICANT CosT VARIABLES 


NE of the cost variables which must be 

taken into account is that which has 
to do with the agency in which the costs are 
studied—the organization and functioning 
efficiency of the agency. This factor may 
easily be affected by the mere size of the 
organization. In a small agency with non- 
specialized functions, the costs of an ex- 
amination may be substantially different 
from the cost of a similar examination in a 
large agency with more elaborate organiza- 
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tion. Other examples of the variable repre- 
sented by type and efficiency of organization 
will readily suggest themselves. 

Agencies also differ from each other in 
more than size, efficiency and organization. 
The geographic area which they cover 
must be taken into account. As between a 
municipal and a state agency, certain cost 
factors will appear on the cost sheet of the 
state agency which are absent in the costs 
of a local agency. Again, in a comparison 
among state agencies, variations in geo- 
graphic extent of the jurisdiction may be 
an important factor in introducing varia- 
tions in examination costs. Here, the form 
of organization enters the picture, for agen- 
cies with permanent branch offices may dif- 
fer significantly from agencies which oper- 
ate from a central office only. 


URNING to the examinations them- 
selves, there are other obvious differ- 
ences. Those which include performance 
tests involve expenditures which differ from 
those which are restricted to pencil and 
paper tests only. Even in pencil and paper 


tests, variations are great. Nor must we for- 
get the unassembled examinations. On the 
answers to these and many other questions, 
depends, in part at least, the answer to the 
question of costs. 

Analyzing the examination further, what 
of the interview or oral part of the examina- 
tion? Is it used? If used, how is it organized, 
administered, and recorded? Thus, in the 
interview area alone, a whole series of ques- 
tions, of which these are only a few, enters 
into the problem of costs. 

In similar fashion, questions as to the 
method of arriving at experience and train- 
ing elements must be answered. For in- 
stance, what verification of statements on 
the applications is made? Are all accepted 
applications graded? Is experience evalu- 
ated at all in the interview? What method 
is used for scoring experience? The list of 
questions here could undoubtedly be ex- 
panded. 

Many variations exist between agencies 


in all of the processes of examination ad- 
ministration, all of the mechanics of scor- 
ing, of combination of scores, of preparation 
of lists, and of notification of examinees. 
These, too, must be taken into account. 
Analysis will undoubtedly reveal differences 
in every process, in handling of applications, 
of enclosures, of notifications to ineligibles, 
and in communications relative to examina- 
tions while they are in process of comple- 
tion. Some of these differences may be due 
simply to organization, some to policy, some 
to rule, and some to law. But that they affect 
costs is unquestionable. 

To return for a moment to the more gen- 
eral area of discussion, differences in general 
pay scales of agency staffs cannot be disre- 
garded in any calculation of costs. An ex- 
amination of scales of pay from jurisdiction 
to jurisdiction will disclose rather wide vari- 
ations, and other things being equal, an 
agency with a generous pay level will show 
higher costs for the personal service items 
than will agencies with less adequate pay 
levels. 


PossisLE Uses oF Cost DATA 


OME of the problems to which a satis- 
factory solution must be found have 
been stated. Once a real study is undertaken, 
others will undoubtedly present themselves. 
That some answers to these questions can 
be found seems certain; if they are not con- 
clusive answers, they will at least permit a 
fair degree of accuracy in budgeting. This 
in itself will be a notable accomplishment, 
for accurate budget estimating is essential 
to the continual successful operation of the 
public personnel agency. Inasmuch as civil. 
service agencies are rarely prime favorites of 
legislatures, nor even of finance directors, 
it behooves them to speak the language of 
budget figures with the greatest possible pre- 
cision. Nothing is more convincing to a 
skeptical finance committee than good, 
sound, simple arithmetic. 
Aside from this more important use of 
cost data, thoroughgoing cost analysis will 
unquestionably reveal possibilities for more 
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economical operations in any agency which 
makes any such study. And this important 
by-product will result even in very efficient 
agencies, though in less degree than in those 
where methods have not been subject to 
much self-examination. 


PLANNING A Cost STupy 


ERELY to set out the major problems 
involved in inter-agency comparisons 
and not to venture some suggestions as to 
method of solution would be doing only 
half the job. Just as the statement of prob- 
lems is not presented as final or complete, 
so the suggestions as to solution are not in- 
tended to be taken as the authoritative last 
word. They are intended, rather, to indi- 
cate a possible approach which can be 
varied, modified, or extended as experience 
is gained in any study. Other possible solu- 
tions may readily be suggested. If this state- 
ment of problems and methods of solution 
arouses interest in a further and more com- 
plete study, it will have accomplished its 
purpose. 

The first consideration concerns the 
choice of agencies in which studies are to be 
made, or from which figures are to be re- 
quested. Decision must be made as to the 
scope of the study, which will, in turn, 
largely determine whether the choice is to 
be made on a basis of a wide or narrow 
sampling. Whether the sampling is wide or 
narrow will determine how carefully the 
desired factors of difference must be scru- 
tinized. Every study must work through this 
phase of organization, and the choice of 
sources of data will, to a very great extent, 
determine the validity of the results of the 
study. 

After the initial selection of agencies to 
be studied, the next step in the process 
would appear to be classification—an ap- 
proach familiar to all who have dealt with 
personnel problems. The agencies which 
might be considered for study should be 
classified according to the various differen- 
tial factors suggested earlier—size, organiza- 
tion, type, area covered, efficiency, salary 


scales, etc. Perhaps, too, one of the factors 
to be considered might well be length and 
scope of the experience of the agency in 
preparing examinations. 


poe most important step of all comes 
next—the determination of facts about 
the participating agencies. Regardless of 
how the study is made, whether by field staff 
or by mail, a complete description of each 
agency must be available. This is not to sug- 
gest a detailed survey, but it is evident that 
a special questionnaire should be completed 
by participating agencies, covering each 
phase of the inquiry in which variants 
occur. 

Next, then, will come the gathering of 
the data. In some cases it may be possible to 
reconstruct costs for past examinations ac- 
cording to the pattern set up. Such material 
should be welcomed. But the great bulk of 
the data should be gathered and compiled 
as examinations are given and the study 
should be extended over a sufficient period 
of time to permit the operation of the law 
of averages in yielding data on all the vari- 
ants described. Off hand, it would seem that 
a period of a year might not be too long. It 
would be better not to set up any specific 
time but to let actual results determine 
when sufficient data had been gathered to 
furnish valid findings. In the meantime, 
tentative work with the data as collected 
would undoubtedly suggest modifications as 
well as time limits. 

It is reasonable to assume that, if the in- 
itial agency cost study results in the con- 
struction of a formula or a series of formu- 
lae, the result of an inter-agency study would 
probably find expression in much the same 
manner. The formulae might be much the 
same, but the values for the variable factors 
would be more numerous due to the in- 
creased possibilities for variations between 
agencies. 

The study of examination costs thus 
seems naturally to divide itself into two 
projects, the one preliminary to the other. 
First a careful study of costs by agency with 
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a detailed organization of method and tech- 
nique; after this is accomplished, the scope 
of the study can be broadened to the inter- 
agency level. 


CONCLUSION 


— personnel agency is compelled to 
make some forecast of its operating 
costs, by means of which it projects its 
budget. No sound or adequate budgeting 
procedure can result until and unless good 
cost accounting methods are employed. 
Merit agencies have a grave responsibility 
and cannot shirk it by complaining of inade- 
quate financing until they themselves have 
exhausted every means to remedy that situa- 
tion. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 





EXTENSION OF CIviL SERVICE RULES 


N AN earlier issue (April, 1940) the case of 
Booker v. Reavy, 281 N. Y. 318, discussing 
the right to compel the New York State 

Civil Service Commission to extend by rule 
provisions of the Civil Service Law in its dis- 
cretion to local jurisdictions, (county, town, 
village and school districts) was reviewed. The 
court there held that such proceeding, which 
incidentally involved the Governor’s approval 
of the rule permitting such extension, could 
not be maintained. A somewhat similar pro- 
ceeding was brought in Matter of Madden, et 
al., v. Reavy, et al., 284 N. Y. 31 N. E. (2d) 756, 
to compel the Commission to extend the rules 
to a school district in the Town of Eastchester 


on the theory that the Commission had delayed 
extending the rules to that district. In the 
meantime a legislative commission was estab- 
lished to make a study of the extension of the 
civil service rules to local jurisdictions. The 


lower court (Appellate Division) directed 
the Commission to classify the positions in the 
school district, holding that the law was man- 
datory and that the fact that a commission had 
been established to study the problem and 
recommend legislation was no excuse for not 
complying with the constitutional requirement 
of appointment for merit and fitness after com- 
petitive examination wherever practicable. 
(Article V, Section 6, New York State Consti- 
tution). The Court of Appeals reversed the 
Appellate Division and dismissed the petition, 
stating: 

The decision of this court in Palmer v. Board of 


Education (276 N. Y. 222) established no new law 
governing State civil service. It had, however, . the 
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salutary effect of placing emphasis upon the mandate 
contained within the civil service article of the Con- 
stitution (Art. V) which, as was pointed out (p. 228) 
“applies to every position in the civil service of the 
State”, and which neither the Legislature nor admin- 
istrative officers may disregard. (See, also Matter of 
Carow v. Board of Education, 272 N. Y. 341, 344.) 

The record in the proceeding now before us con- 
tains no evidence of a disregard by either the Legis- 
lature or administrative officers of the State of any 
mandate in the Constitution relating to civil service. 

It does not go beyond common knowledge to say 
that since 1883, when civil service reform first became 
the subject of legislative action in this State (L. 
1883, ch. 354), there has been consistent progress 
toward the ideal which became a constitutional ob- 
jective—the establishment of a system of appointments 
and promotions in the civil service of the State, and 
in all civil divisions thereof, according to merit and 
fitness to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by com- 
petitive examinations. (State Const. art. V, § 6.) In- 
deed it was the State of New York which first made 
the merit system—based upon appointment and _pro- 
motion in the civil service by competitive examina- 
tion—a part of its fixed public policy, by inserting in 
its Constitution a mandatory provision to that effect. 
(Hale v. Worstell, 185 N. Y. 247, 251.) In the marked 
progress made toward that ideal obstacles have been 
met and overcome, some of which were anticipated 
at the outset and more were unforeseen. (See Chitten- 
den v. Wurster, 152 N. Y. 345. 

The present proceeding relates itself to a constant 
and besetting problem, which was foreshadowed by 
the first constitutional provision and remains today, 
vis., the problem of so administering the Civil Service 
Law that its benefits may be extended to ‘all the civil 
divisions’ of the State, by means which are at once 
practicable and in the best interest of public business 
and those who conduct it on behalf of government. 
In meeting that problem as it affects the State at large 
those charged with the duty of administering the law 
quite naturally have dealt first with the larger units 
of government where population is a factor—the 
counties, cities and villages of the State. 

Our decision in the Palmer case (supra) and later 
in Booker v. Reavy (281 N. Y. 318) served to give di- 
rection to thought by civil service employees in school 
districts and in other local civil divisions of the State 
upon the subject of their civil service rights under 
existing law. 

(Editor's Note: The new law providing for ex- 
tension of the civil service law’s provisions to county, 
town, village and school district services as recom- 
mended by the legislative commission, was adopted 


on April 28, 1941, Ch. 885, Laws of 1941) 
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“COVERING-IN” INCUMBENTS—APPLICATION 
TO PROVISIONAL EMPLOYEES 


HE peculiar nature of provisional ap- 
pointments as mere “stop-gap”, emergency 
appointments, was illustrated in the recently 
decided case of Fink v. Kern, 26 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 891 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term). The petitioner 
had been appointed provisionally as a dietician 
in the New York City department of hospitals, 
after having served a period of time in the 
position of student dietician. Both of these 
positions had been placed by the Municipal 
Commission in the noncompetitive class. When 
the Commission reclassified the position of 
dietician in the competitive class, “covering-in” 
those who held the position at the time of 
the reclassification, the petitioner claimed the 
right to be “covered in” without taking the 
proposed competitive examination. The peti- 
tioner relied especially on the customs of the 
Department of Hospitals to appoint dieticians 
from among those occupying the position of 
student dietician, appointments having been 
theretofore made in the order of seniority. The 
court emphasized that the petitioner was only 
a provisional appointee. “Provisional appoint- 
ments are made primarily with a view to the 
appointee’s qualifications to serve for the 
period of an emergency, and provisional ap- 
pointees acquire no vested right to appoint- 
ment to the position merely by virtue of such 
temporary or provisional service; indeed, it 
has been held that provisional employees must 
make way for the persons on the next eligible 
list.” 
As for the “covering-in” doctrine, it is true, 
stated the court, 
... that a mere reclassification of position from a non- 
competitive to a competitive class does not perforce 
thereof classify out of office the then legal incumbent 
in the noncompetitive or exempt class; he is held to be 
transferred along with his position and to be unaffected 
by a reclassification. . . .. However, that status and 
coverage obtains and is applicable alone in the instant 
case to those persons who were actual legal permanent 
incumbents of the position of dietician and not to 
those persons holding the position as provisionals when 


the reclassification . . . became effective. 
(Editor's Note: See Sanford v. Finegan, 276 N. Y., 


70.) 


INVESTIGATION OF MUNICIPAL COMMISSION 
GREAT deal of publicity has resulted 
from the investigation of the New York 

City Civil Service Commision by a special 
committee of the New York City Council. The 


power of the Council to authorize such an in- 
vestigation was recently upheld by the New 
York Supreme Court in Application of Smith, 
26 N. Y. Supp. 560 (Sp. Term; N. Y. Co.). The 
Civil Service Commission contended that the 
state, in setting up a complete system for the 
administration of the civil service, impliedly 
denied to the City the power to enact legisla- 
tion with reference thereto. However, the 
court pointed out that the New York City 
Charter grants to the city council the right to 
legislate upon matters affecting the health, 
safety, and welfare of civil service employees, 
and to initiate a referendum seeking to change 
the membership of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission. This specific grant of power, 
stated the court, authorizes an investigation by 
the City Council. The court further inter- 
preted the provisions of the charter so as to 
allow one member of the committee to conduct 
part of the investigation, and to hold private 
hearings. (The Court of Appeals upheld the 
lower court rulings in all respects). 


Non-Civit SERVICE WorRKERS IN City EMPLOY 
T IS important for the civil service adminis- 
trator to keep in mind the fact that, even 
when a municipality is operating under civil 
service laws, some of the work of the city may 
oftentimes be legally performed by “‘non-civil 
service” workers. This was decided in City and 
County of San Francisco v. Boyd, 110 Pac. (2d) 
1036 (Cal.) The civil service provision in the 
City charter declared that “all positions in all 
departments and offices of the city and county 
. shall be included in the classified civil 
service. .. .”” The court, nevertheless, upheld a 
municipal contract to employ a civil engineer, 
without civil service status, for a period of five 
years, to aid in the solution of traffic and transit 
problems. The court first indicated that the 
charter provision specifically excepts “persons 
employed . . . for expert professional temporary 
services. .. .” Furthermore, stated the court, a 
reading of the charter. . . 

. indicates clearly that it was the intention of the 
framers . . . that civil service should apply only to per- 
sons employed in permanent positions . . . to the end 
that public service should be free from political shifting 
and control resulting from changes in administra- 
tion. . . . The proposed contractor is not to be placed 
in any position provided for by the charter. He is 
to be engaged under a contract to do a specific job 
and all of the assistants which he will employ .. . 
are to be instrumentalities of his own choosing and 
for whom he is to be responsible. They do not become 
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city employees in the sense of that word, as used in 
reference to the classified service, but are to be em- 
ployees of the engineer whose contract requires that 
he supply the city with estimates, plans, programs and 
reports, such as will enable the municipality to advance 
the public welfare by the improvement with respect to 
which his services will be rendered. 


RECLASSIFICATION FROM UNGRADED TO GRADED 
SERVICE 


OCIAL investigator positions in the Board 

of Child Welfare of the City of New York 
were, prior to September 21, 1938, in the un- 
graded City service. The salary range for social 
investigator was from $1,200 to as high as 
$3,000. A reclassification of these positions into 
the graded service set up the following grades: 
social investigator $1,800 to $2,400; assistant 
supervisor $2,400 to $3,000; supervisor $3,000 
to $3,600. In adopting the new classification the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission provided 
the following conditions: 

1. All persons of the title of Social Investigator and 
Special Investigator in the Board of Child Welfare law- 
fully performing the duties pertaining to such titles and 
receiving the salaries lawfully attaching thereto are 
hereby continued in such titles, duties and salaries re- 
gardless of the classification hereinafter set forth. 

2. All supervisory positions in the Board of Child Wel- 
fare shall be filled by promotion examinations to be 
hereafter ordered in accordance with the titles and 
grade ranges hereinbefore set forth. 

3. No person shall perform supervisory duties in the 
Board of Child Welfare unless such persons shall have 
passed appropriate competitive examinations and been 
certified therefrom. 


The petitioners in Beggs v. Kern et al, 284 
N. Y., 32 N. E. (2d) 529, claimed that the Com- 
mission had no authority to exclude them 
from the grades and assignments in accordance 
with the salaries they had already been receiv- 
ing, and that the requirement that the incum- 
bents pass a promotion examination before 
they may be assigned to perform supervisory 
duties was in derogation of their civil service 
rights. The court sustained the Commission’s 
reclassification and denied the right of the 
petitioners to be assigned in supervisory posi- 
tions without the requirement of promotion 
examinations. The court, however, held that 
the Commission had to regrade the social in- 
vestigators so as to protect their salary grades 
as among the social investigators themselves, 
even though the salary grades for social inves- 
tigator and the supervisory positions might 
overlap. 

Discussing this problem of reclassification 


attempted by the Commision under its re- 
classification, the court stated: 


The plain intent of that resolution is that, though 
positions in the competitive class of the social service 
in all departments of the City of New York should be 
classified and graded as provided in the resolution, 
yet that the classification and grading should not apply 
to such positions while held by persons theretofore ap- 
pointed and who at that time had the title of social in- 
vestigator, and that the titles, salaries, duties and status 
of the incumbents should remain unaffected by the 
grading of positions as provided in the resolution. 

Grading of positions previously ungraded confers 
upon the incumbents some advantages not previously 
enjoyed and subjects the incumbents to some new dis- 
advantages. An incumbent may not thereafter be de- 
moted to a lower salary grade at the will of the depart- 
ment head; nor may he be promoted to a higher salary 
grade or assigned to duties not appropriate to the title 
of the graded position without taking appropriate 
examination for promotion. The Civil Service Law 
(Cons. Laws ch. 7) determines the effect of the grading. 
The Civil Service Law does not in express terms confer 
upon a civil service commission power to grade positions 
in a department and at the same time to provide that 
the grading shall not affect the salaries, duties and status 
of present incumbents of such positions; but the com- 
mission urges that such power should be read into the 
law by implication, for otherwise reclassification and 
grading of positions in the public interest will be unduly 
obstructed. In the courts below the incumbents of 
positions appointed under the title of social investigator 
have successfully urged that not only did the commission 
lack power to place any condition or limitation upon 
its attempted grading of position but also that the 
resolution as adopted must be given the unintended 
effect of conferring upon each incumbent the right to 
be placed within that salaried grade which, under the 
terms of the resolution, has a salary range which would 
include the salary he is receiving regardless of whether 
the incumbent is holding rank and performing duties 
appropriate to the title of the positions in that grade. 

The situation of these incumbents would be anoma- 
lous if the provisions of the resolution which exclude 
them from the regrading were given the intended 
effect. So long as an incumbent continues to occupy the 
position he now holds, the position would no longer 
be ungraded and the salary could no longer be de- 
creased at the will of the department head; yet the 
incumbent would not occupy a position which falls 
within any grade provided in the resolution itself. In 
effect, each position would constitute a separate grade 
and any change in the rank, functions or salary of the 
incumbent would constitute a change of grade. We 
agree with the courts below that by no fair implica- 
tion can there be read into the statute an intention to 
confer upon the Civil Service Commission a power to 
adopt a resolution which would have such an extraor- 
dinary effect. 

The intent of the Civil Service Law is that there 
shall be grading of positions in a department where 
grades can be fixed reasonably with due regard for the 
public interest. The Civil Service Law does not con- 
template that where such grades may be fixed reason- 
ably, positions may be graded for persons appointed 
in the future, while the positions in the same service 
remain ungraded, so long as they continue to be occu- 
pied by incumbents previously appointed, though the 
incumbents have the same powers and duties as those 
appointed to positions in that service thereafter. It 
follows that the incumbents whose positions, while 
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occupied by them, have been excluded from the grades 
fixed for positions in the same service when filled by 
later appointment, are entitled to an order directing 
the Civil Service Commission to place their positions 
in an appropriate grade. It does not follow, however, 
that any appropriate grade in which they must be 
placed has been established by the resolution of the 
Civil Service Commission, or that the resolution must 
be given an effect directly contrary to its expressed 
intent so that the positions occupied by the present 
incumbents will be included in the grades now pro- 
vided by the resolution from which under the terms of 
the resolution they are excluded. 


COMPENSATION—SUFFICIENCY OF CITY 
APPROPRIATION 


HE non-payment of compensation law- 

fully earned by a civil service employee 
cannot be justified on the ground of insuffi- 
ciency of city funds. This was the broad ruling 
in Rappaport v. City of Lawrence, 33 N. E. 
(2d) 2go (Mass.) The facts in that case, how- 
ever, appear narrower than the ruling, since 
there had been a lawful appropriation for the 
salary of the complaining employee, but the 
appropriation was wasted when city authorities 
used it unlawfully. The reduction in salary of 
the civil service employee could be accom- 
plished only by compliance with civil service 
provisions requiring just cause given in writing 
before the reduction. The court stated that 
broad principle as follows: 

The failure of a city to appropriate sufficient money 
to pay the salaries or wages of those in the classified 
public service, without taking lawful measures to re- 
duce their number or their compensation, does not 
affect its obligation and liability to pay them. The 
city . . . cannot remain inactive, permit the employees 
to work at the rate of wages lawfully fixed, and then 
set up a lack of money as an excuse for not paying 
them. 

(Editor’s Note: This is not the general rule 
but must be deemed a departure from it be- 
cause of the special circumstances which pre- 
vailed). 


IMPROPER EXAMINATION RATINGS 

HE necessity for objective standards in 

competitive civil service examinations was 
again emphasized in Jn re Quinn, 24 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) (Sup. Ct., Erie Co.,) “In fairness 
to all candidates a definite, permanent objec- 
tive standard should be adopted by the exam- 
iner not only in aid of his own exactness, but 
to assist the court in the event of a review, or as 
a guide for other examiners of equal ability 
and experience.” The court permitted a re- 
rating of the petitioner’s test in an examination 


for promotion to the office of Captain of the 
Buffalo City Police. Without specifying clearly 
why the standards used were not objective, the 
court contented itself with the statement that 
this fact was “borne out upon the trial.” The 
court went further, and specifically set aside 
ratings in three of the written questions on the 
ground that the answers of the petitioner were 
actually correct, though marked incorrect. And 
the court also ruled that the action of the com- 
mission in referring the petitioner’s appeal 
from his rating back to the examiner who had 
originally assigned the grade was unjust, arbi- 
trary and unlawful. 

(Editor's Note: The general rule, as often 
stated by the New York Court of Appeals, is 
undoubtedly contrary to what the court in this 
case held. The courts have invariably declined 
to review ratings in examinations except in the 
clearest cases of fraud, gross irregularity or 
utter abuse of discretion in the conduct of the 
examination). 


. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION IN APPOINTMENT 
N Neal v. Williams, 149, S. W. (2d) 516 (Ky.), 
the court upheld the power of an appointing 
officer to refuse to make an appointment where 
the list of those certified for appointment was 
reduced to less than the three prescribed by 
the civil service statute. Although the statute 
did not state that the appointing officer could 
not make an appointment if less than three 
were on the certified list, still the court will 
recognize his discretionary power to refuse to 
appoint the one person on the list. The statute 
is construed as “meaning that it is the duty of 
the Commission to certify to the appointing 
authority the names of the three persons stand- 
ing highest on the available list for a given posi- 
tion, and also that the appointing authority 
has a right, speaking generally, to make his 
selection from a list of three candidates.” 


CERTIFICATION—POWER To CorRECT ERRORS 


ECENT cases have considered the power of 

a civil service commission to annul its 
own determination after certifying employees 
as eligible for civil service positions. In Wolff v. 
Hodson, 285, N. Y. 197, 33 N. E. (2d) go, the 
New York City Civil Service Commission was 
denied the power to annul its original certifica- 
tion of an eligible even if the Commission had 
erred in its determination of his experience 
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qualifications. The Court recognized no in- 
herent power in the Commission to take such 
action, especially where the case was not one 
of fraudulent misstatement of experience qual- 
ifications on the part of the certified employee. 
The Court relied on Matter of Lazenby v. 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, 116 App. 
Div. 135, 101 N. Y. Supp. 5 (1906), Aff'd 188 
N. Y. 588, 81 N. E. 1172 (1907). In that case, 
the court stated: 

The question of fitness and eligibility it was the duty 
of the board of civil service commissioners to determine, 
and the certificate which such board made was con- 
trolling upon the appointing power. When such ap- 
pointing power, acting upon the information which it 
thus acquired, once appointed Lazenby to the office, 
he acquired good title thereto, and he could be re- 
moved only in the manner provided by law.’ 


The same rule was applied in Pape v. Kern, 
26 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 379 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term). 
It involved an application of the rule of the 
Civil Service Commission of New York City 
forbidding the placing of identifying marks on 
the examination papers of competing civil 
service applicants. The court ruled that the 
Commission could not set aside its certification 
of an employee on the ground that he had 
violated the regulation, since it was conceded 
that he had passed the examination on merit 
alone. He was involved in no conspiracy to 
identify his paper, but placed the identifying 
marks thereon at the direction of the commis- 
sion’s monitor. The court stated the applicable 
rule as follows: Where a certification results 
from “(1) illegality; (2) irregularity in vital 
matters; or (3) fraud... , the commission pos- 
sesses the power to revoke its certification even 
after the party appointed has attained the 
status of permanent appointee.” The rationale 
behind the rule is “that the person certified 
really never was appointed as a matter of law 
because he was never eligible, and never having 
been legally appointed such appointment is 
void ab initio and confers no rights upon the 
appointee.” 

The above quoted rule received its true 
application in Ferdinand v. Moses, 26 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 382 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term). There, 
after employees had been certified as eligible, 


1 Since this case was decided, the Court of Appeals in 
Matter of Katz v. Goldwater 285 N. Y., (May, 1941) 
held that fraudulent statements in the application 
voided appointment ab initis, and sustained ouster of 
the employee even after a year’s service with the City 
Department. 


it was discovered that they had, while in a 
former city position, been guilty of illegally 
obtaining funds from the city, thus coming 
within the charter provision barring such em- 
ployees from ever after holding city employ- 
ment. The court therefore reasoned that the 
certification of these employees was void ab 
initio, and the commission could annul its own 
determination of eligibility. An employee of 
the type here involved “is but a usurper; he 
acquires no rights or status and may be sum- 
marily ejected... .” 


CERTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLES IN LIEU OF 
‘TRANSFER 


HE superior force of a charter civil service 

provision over a rule of the civil service 
commission was considered in Ballf v. Civil 
Service Commission of San Francisco, 110 Pac. 
(2d) 478 (Cal. App.). The city charter pro- 
vided that the commission should certify the 
name of the person ranking highest on the cur- 
rent list of eligibles for filling a position. A rule 
of the commission provided for the transfer of 
permanent employees, upon request, to other 
positions of the same class, the rule granting 
power to the commission to disregard in such 
case the highest on the eligible list. The court 
recognized the mandatory nature of the charter 
provision, and granted a writ of mandamus 
compelling the certification of an eligible who 
stood highest on the list. “It is a fundamental 
principle of municipal law,” held the court, 
“that the rule-making power vested by a city 
charter in a municipal agency must be exer- 
cised in conformity with all charter provisions, 
and that any rule adopted by such agency 
which has the effect of opening the way to cir- 
cumvent or nullify charter provisions is, to 
that extent, inoperative and void.” 

The trial court, in its judgment, dispensed 
with the charter requirement that the peti- 
tioner serve a probationary period, on the 
ground that if the commission had complied 
with the terms of the charter in certifying 
petitioner’s name to the board, he would, at 
the time of entry of the judgment, have served 
the probationary period. This portion of the 
judgment was modified by the court, so that a 
probationary period was required. “The un- 
equivocal language used in (the charter) shows 
... that actual service, rather than constructive, 
is required.” 
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APPOINTMENTS TO TEMPORARY POSITIONS 


HERE a statute provides for a method 
W. making appointments to temporary 
positions and limits the employment to a def- 
inite period of time, such as one month, (as did 
the New York State Civil Service Law, Section 
15, Subdivision 3, prior to the amendment 
which went into effect October 1, 1940), the 
civil service commission cannot by rule extend 
the period of temporary employment. In the 
Matter of Hilsenrad v. Miller, 284 N. Y. 445, the 
petitioner had passed a civil service examina- 
tion for law case investigator in the State De- 
partment of Labor, ranking fifth on the list. 
The petitioner accepted the offer of temporary 
employment after others ahead of him on the 
list declined or failed to respond to the offer 
of appointment. The petitioner then served 
continuously from March 1 to September 1, 
1938. He was then informed by the department 
that the civil service commission declined to 
continue the temporary appointment and that 
it would be necessary to recanvass the eligible 
list in order that another temporary appoint- 
ment might be made. In the meantime, the peti- 
tioner was permitted to continue until Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, when his services were terminated 
and a new appointment was made to the tem- 
porary position previously held by him. The 
petitioner claimed that he had served more 
than the three months required for the proba- 
tionary service and that the law did not author- 
ize an employment on a temporary status for 
more than go days, pointing to the statute, 
which provided: “When the services to be ren- 
dered by an appointee in the state service are 
for a temporary period not to exceed one 
month, and the need of such service is impor- 
tant and urgent, the appointing officer may 
select for such temporary service any person on 
the proper list of those eligible for a permanent 
appointment without regard to his standing on 
the list.” 

The civil service commission by rule per- 
mitted appointments to temporary positions to 
continue for a period not to exceed six months. 
The court held that the statutory limitation as 
to term of temporary employment could not be 
extended by a civil service rule. The court said: 
“,.. (this is) an administrative measure which 
presumes to enable an appointing officer to 
extend without limit the term of a temporary 
appointment. As such regulation was incon- 


sistent with and contravened the provisions of 
the Civil Service Law, it was not effective to 
authorize a temporary appointment for a term 
in excess of one month.” 

The court, however, held further that the 
petitioner could not be continued as a perma- 
nent employe even though he had served 
longer than a three month period—the period 
of probationary service required. It was held 
that his employment beyond one month was 
illegal and therefore could not ripen into a 
legal permanent appointment no matter how 
long he had served. 


EMERGENCY PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


HE familiar principle that a temporary, 
emergency period appointment does not in 
and of itself ripen into a permanent appoint- 
ment in the competitive class was relied on in 
In re Smith, 25 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 452 (Sup. Ct., 
Oneida Co). In that case a world war veteran 
had been employed temporarily for an emer- 
gency period by the city Veterans’ Welfare 
Bureau as a bookkeeper, and subsequently as a 
clerk. The statute permitted such temporary 
employment without examination, but the peti- 
tioner’s employment continued beyond the date 
when temporary employment was barred by the 
statute, although he had failed to pass a com- 
petitive examination for the position. The city 
civil service commission refused to certify peti- 
tioner’s name on the payroll, whereupon this 
action was brought to obtain such certification, 
on the ground that the petitioner was in the 
exempt class, and that, as an honorably dis- 
charged soldier, he could not be dismissed with- 
out charges of incompetency and a hearing. 
The court denied the petitioner’s application. 
“The petitioner has failed to sustain his claim 
that he held his position in an exempt classi- 
fication. There is no proof that his position of 
clerk, is in the exempt class, as defined by Sec- 
tion 13 of the Civil Service Law. Appointment 
to positions of bookkeeper and clerk are among 
those which must be made according to merit 
and fitness, to be ascertained by competitive 
examination (Const. Art. V, sec. 6)... .” 
The court then referred to the decision in 
Koso v. Greene, 260 N. Y. 491, 495, 184 N. E. 
65, 66), where it was pointed out that tempo- 
rary appointees are exempt from civil service 
requirements for appointment. The court said: 


. .. and, similarly, as long as they hold such positions, 
they are entitled to none of the advantages secured by 
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period of tenure under the civil service rules. . . . Per- 
manent appointments are made without reference to 
whether the appointee is holding a temporary or pro- 
visional appointment to the same position, or how 
long such appointment has lasted. These appointments 
are mere stop-gaps, exceptions of necessity to the gen- 
eral rules with respect to the filling of such positions, 
and are in no sense probationary. While such appoint- 
ments may on occasion be succeeded by a permanent 
appointment, this may only be by virtue of examination 
and eligibility under the civil service laws, and not by 
reason of any ripening of the temporary or provisional 
appointment into a permanent appointment. 

As for petitioner’s contention that he is pro- 
tected from dismissal without a hearing by 
virtue of Section 22 of the Civil Service Law, 
the court held that the section “does not apply 
to one who has never taken a competitive or 
qualifying examination for a position in the 
classified service, nor been legally appointed to 
a position in the exempt class.” (See also Acker- 


man v. Kern, 281 N. Y. 87.) 


DETERMINING THE FIELD OF PROMOTION 

HE determination by the Civil Service 

Commission of those positions in lower 
grades which may be considered a field for pro- 
motion to a higher grade position is in the dis- 
cretion of the Civil Service Commission, in the 
absence of bad faith or arbitrary or capricious 
action, it was held in Matter of Kornbluth v. 


Reavy, et al., 24, N. Y. S. (2d) 514. (Leave to 
appeal was denied by the Court of Appeals.) 

In commenting on the authority of the Com- 
mission in this respect, the court said: 


The only question before us is the validity of the 
amended rule. Appellant contends that it contravenes 
the Constitution and the Civil Service Law and is 
arbitrary and capricious. In their answer respondents 
assert that in adopting the rule in question they acted 
fairly and impartially and exercised their best judg- 
ment and adhered to a long-established and sound 
policy of requiring at least six months’ service in a posi- 
tion inferior to the position for which the promotion 
examination is conducted. 

Prior to the adoption of the rule the Civil Service 
Commission held a hearing thereon at which hearing 
appellant and all others opposed thereto were accorded 
full opportunity for the free expression of their opin- 
ions. The minutes of that hearing comprise part of the 
record before us. 

We are not concerned with the wisdom or want of 
wisdom of the rule before us. The courts have no legis- 
lative powers. Our function is to interpret and not to 
alter statutes or rules adopted pursuant to statutory 
authority. If the true construction of the criticized 
rule should be followed by harsh consequences that 
fact cannot influence the courts in administering the 
law. The responsibility for the justice or wisdom of 
the rules rests with the Civil Service Commission and 
the Governor and it is the province of the courts to 
construe, not to make, the laws. . . . 

Because no longer eligible for promotion directly to 


the position of assistant deputy clerk, appellant’s con- 
tention on this appeal is that under the amended rule 
he and all others similarly situated have been dis- 
criminated against in favor of chief court attendants. 
Appellant may still attain the desired position of as- 
sistant deputy clerk through graduation. 

We see no merit in this contention. The position of 
chief court attendant is a higher one than that of 
court attendant, and carries with it entirely different 
duties, including supervision of court attendants. 

We may not say that respondents and the Governor 
violated any law in making the classification which they 
did. We are not warranted in submitting our judg- 
ment in place of the body authorized to make the de- 
termination. The Commission and the Governor ex- 
ercised their discretion and unless their decision is 
illegal, discriminatory, arbitrary or capricious, we may 
not interfere. 

In effect, appellant’s argument is that the old rule 
should have been continued for his benefit. In this he 
is mistaken. 


PRACTICABILITY OF EXAMINATION IN 
PROMOTION 


HE California District Court of Appeals, in 

two recent cases, ruled that the San Fran- 
cisco Civil Service Commission abused its 
discretion in failing to hold promotion exam- 
inations. In Allen v. McKinley, 109 Pac. (2d) 
429, the commission announced an open com- 
petitive examination for the position of adjus- 
tor, although there were eighteen persons in 
the next lower rank qualified to take the test. 
The court referred to the charter provision re- 
quiring promotion examinations wherever 
practicable. This grants discretion to the com- 
mission which, however, may not be abused. 
Here the petitioners established a prima facie 
case of abuse of discretion, especially in view 
of evidence to the effect that the Commission 
had given a promotion examination for other 
positions where only three persons were eli- 
gible to take it. The burden was placed, there- 
fore, on the Commission to show by way of 
defense some substantial reason for making 
the exception. It failed to meet this burden. 
Even if it be considered impracticable to hold 
a promotion examination limited to eighteen 
employees, the court held, it is obviously not 
impracticable to hold such an examination 
among the large groups of civil service em- 
ployees with the requisite qualifications. 

In Rhodehamel v. Civil Service Board of the 
City of Oakland, 109 Pac. (2d) 436, the same 
court ordered a promotion examination for 
the position of senior account clerk, open to all 
intermediate account clerks. The court stated 
that if there are persons in the next lower rank 
of the service eligible for promotion examina- 
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tion, the Board may not determine that a pro- 
motion examination is impracticable until it 
has tried to give such an examination and 
failed. The court examined in detail all the 
facts in the situation, the comparative qual- 
ifications, duties, etc., and decided that there 
had been an abuse of discretion by the com- 
mission. 


DEPARTMENTAL VERSUS SERVICE-WIDE 
PROMOTION 


HE New York Civil Service Law (Section 

16) relating to promotions provides that 
“vacancies in positions in the competitive class 
shall be filled, so far as practicable, by promo- 
tion from among persons holding positions in 
a lower grade in the department, office or in- 
stitution in which the vacancy exists.” Pro- 
motions are required to be made, of course, 
after competitive promotion tests. The New 
York City Civil Service Commission held city- 
wide promotion examinations. It established 
two kinds of lists: (1) A promotion list in 
which was listed the names of employees by 
departments. This departmental list was used 
in filling vacancies in the particular depart- 
ment for which the list was established. (2) A 
city-wide list, on which the names of all suc- 
cessful eligibles for promotion were listed in 
the order of relative standing regardless of de- 
partment. This list was to be used only after 
the departmental list was exhausted, and could 
be used in filling vacancies in any department 
in the absence of a departmental list. 

In Matter of Cornehl v. Kern, 285, N. Y., the 
court held that the statute did not authorize 
the Civil Service Commission to hold city-wide 
promotion examinations, nor to certify from a 
city-wide list to fill positions that may only be 
filled after promotion examination. Such va- 
cancies, the court held, may be filled only from 
among those serving in lower positions in the 
same department who shall have qualified in a 
promotion examination. The Appellate Court 
in its opinion stated: 

While it undoubtedly is the fair intendment of Sec- 
tion 16 of the Civil Service Law, above quoted, that 
appointments by promotion are to be preferred over 
appointments from open, competitive eligible lists, it is 
equally clear that, in filling vacancies by promotion, 
appointments are required to be made, so far as prac- 
ticable, from among those holding positions in a lower 
grade in the department in which the vacancy exists. 


We think that, in order to carry out this direction of 
the statute, eligibles to promotion examinations should 


be limited to those in the departments where the 
vacancies exist; or, at least, appointments to such 
vacancies should be limited to departmental lists. In 
other words, we deem it to be a part of the declared 
policy of the State concerning Civil Service appoint- 
ments, that promotions must be made from among those 
in the various departments where the vacancies exist, 
unless such departmental promotion appointments are 
impracticable, and that this policy cannot be defeated 
merely because it might be more economical to hold 
promotion examinations less frequently, as undoubtedly 
would be the case in the event City-wide lists are to be 
exhausted before departmental lists are renewed. 

We think that the limitation in the statute as to 
practicability does not mean that mere convenience of 
the Civil Service Commission, or economy may defeat 
the declared policy of departmental promotions. It 
might well be that in a particular department, or 
office, there would be no eligibles for promotion to 
the position sought to be filled; or there might be 
other practical difficulties preventing the holding of 
departmental promotion examinations, but there is 
no showing of such practical difficulties under the facts 
in this case. In fact the respondents have not attempted 
to assert any such difficulties to sustain their action. 
They say, in effect, that they think that the method 
they have adopted is the superior one. If such is the 
fact, the proper procedure, (so long as we have a 
government of laws), is to petition the legislature to 
amend Section 16 of the Civil Service Law. 

While we do not deem it necessary to determine 
whether City-wide promotion examinations may be 
held for identical positions, we do hold that appoint- 
ments may not be made. to vacancies in positions in the 
competitive class by promotion, except from among 
those holding positions in a lower grade in the de- 
partment in which the vacancies exist, unless it appears 
that it is not practicable to fill such vacancies by pro- 
motion from within the department. 

We hold further that a City-wide promotion list is 
not the proper place from which to secure appointees 
to fill vacancies where no departmental list exists; 
and that the proper procedure is the holding of a new 
promotion examination if there are persons in the de- 
partment eligible for such examination. To require 
those in the department to wait until so-called City- 
wide promotion lists are exhausted before preparing 
new departmental lists, would defeat the purpose of 
Section 16 of the Civil Service Law, even though obedi- 
ence to the requirements of the law might require 
more frequent promotion examinations. 


ABOLITION OF UNNECESSARY POSITIONS 


NOTHER departure from the general rule 
laid down by the courts not to interfere 
with the abolition of unnecessary positions is 
presented in Matter of O’Rourke v. Graul, et 
al., 24 N. Y. S. (2d) 819, where the question at 
issue is whether the Commissioner of Public 
Works had the power to abolish the position 
of a Superintendent of Streets provided for in 
the City Charter of the City of Saratoga 
Springs, New York. 

The petitioner was appointed after compet- 
itive examination in February, 1925, and held 
the position until December 31, 1939, when he 
was informed by the Commissioner of Public 
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Works that his position had been abolished. 
No action had been taken by the City Council. 
The Charter provided: “Each Commissioner 
shall be entitled to such deputies, employees 
and laborers, and at such compensation and 
with such bonds as the council may determine; 
appointments to be made by the head of each 
department.” 

It was the contention of the petitioner that 
the Commissioner of Public Works had no 
power to abolish the position. The court held 
that the Charter gave no power to a Commis- 
sioner to grade positions; that this power was 
vested in the City Council alone; that the City 
Council could not delegate to a head of depart- 
ment legislative power to grade an office or 
position, although it could delegate the power 
of making appointments to positions. It was 
claimed further that since the action of the 
Council was taken by resolution, it did not con- 
stitute a legislative manual. The Charter pro- 
vided that “a substantial compliance with any 
of the provisions of this Charter shall be 
deemed a full performance thereof.” The court 
held that the resolution possessed 

. . for all practical purposes the substance of an 
ordinance even though it did not have the form 
thereof. But most important of all, not only this posi- 
tion, but all other positions under departmental heads, 
were either created by this resolution or else they have 
never legally existed during the intervening years. 
Manifestly to quibble at this late date over the form 
of action taken by the council as to creation of these 
offices would merely be an exercise in legal dialectics. 
The gist of the matter is that petitioner’s position was 


created by a legislative act and can only be abolished 
by a similar legislative act. 


DISMISSAL—EXCLUSIVE STATUTORY PROVISIONS 


UALLY the prescribed statutory method 

for dismissal of civil service employees is 
interpreted by the courts to be exclusive, so that 
a dismissal made in any other manner is given 
no effect. This was the decision in Jn Re Geis, 
1g Atl. (2d) (Pa.) where the statutory pro- 
cedure was the usual one, that is, written 
charges followed by a hearing. The petitioning 
civil service employee had been reinstated on 
condition that he sign a resignation which was 
to take effect if he became drunk on duty in 
the future. The court denied the right of the 
city authorities to dismiss the employee on the 
basis of the happening of the condition stated 
in the resignation. Reinstated employees are 
granted by the civil service statute the same 
tenure rights as are granted to those originally 


appointed, and a basic element of these tenure 
rights is the guarantee of a dismissal only after 
charges and a hearing. Thus, a dismissal could 
not be based solely on the resignation of the 
employee. To give effect to the conditional 
resignation, held the court, would be to allow 
a civil service employee to hold a civil service 
position in violation of clear civil service re- 
quirements. 


HE settled rule that a dismissal in violation 

of civil service requirements will be set 
aside. was reaffirmed in Seltzer v. City of Read- 
ing, 17 Atl. (2d) 872 (Pa.), where the court 
ordered reinstatement of civil service employee 
discharged without any preferment of charges, 
as required by the state civil service law. The 
fact that the employee was appointed to an- 
other position did not excuse the violation of 
the civil service statute, the court ruled. 


SUFFICIENCY OF CHARGES IN DISMISSAL 


HE question of whether a dismissal is jus- 
tified by the evidence comes frequently 
before the courts. In all cases, it is necessary 
to ascertain the specific language authorizing 
the dismissal. Thus, a rule of the civil service 
commission of the City of Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, allowed a dismissal of a civil service 
employee for “behavior . . . unbecoming to 
a gentleman or of such nature as to bring dis- 
grace or disrepute upon the department or any 
member thereof. . . .” The Court relying on 
this broad language, sustained the dismissal of 
an employee, who, in a prior action against 
the commission, placed in his petition “‘scur- 
rilous and defamatory allegations against the 
mayor of the city and board of civil service 
commissioners attributing the action of the 
mayor and board in discharging him to corrupt 
and impure motives and to dishonesty on their 
part, and to domination by some political boss 
in the city.” This was held to be behaviour “of 
such nature as to bring disgrace or disrepute 
upon the department. . . .” The defamatory 
statements in the employee’s petition were 
deemed by the court to have no relation to the 
action he was bringing, so that they were not 
privileged statements. Ward v. City of Fort 
Smith, 148 S. W. (2d) 164 (Ark.) 
The same principle was applied in Kearns 
v. Sherrill, 30 N. E. (2d) 805 (Ohio) where 
a statute provided that dismissed members of 
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the police force have the right to appeal from 
the order of the municipal civil service com- 
mission to the courts, and the courts may deter- 
mine the sufficiency of the cause of removal. It 
was held that the court was limited to a con- 
sideration of the sufficiency of the evidence jus- 
tifying the removal, and may not arbitrarily 
reinstate a police officer to his position on the 
ground that in its opinion the punishment pre- 
scribed is too severe. Here, of course, the juris- 
diction of the court was limited by the terms 
of the statute. 


RuLeEs OF EVIDENCE IN DISMISSAL HEARINGS 


ONSIDERABLE leeway is permitted in 
the conduct of administrative hearings to 
determine the sufficiency of charges to justify 
dismissal of a civil service employee. In Keith 
v. Civil Service Board of City of Phoenix, 111 
Pac. (2d) 57 (Ariz.), the civil service statute 
specifically provided that civil service boards, 
in conducting hearings, are “not bound by 
technical rules of evidence and . . . no infor- 
mality in the matter of taking evidence will 
invalidate any order or decision of the board.” 
The court, therefore, held that a discharged 
civil service employee could not complain that 
hearsay evidence was admitted at the hearing 
resulting in his dismissal. 


DISMISSAL DURING PROBATIONARY SERVICE 


HE California State Civil Service Act re- 

quires that, if a probationer is dismissed 
during the six months probationary period, he 
must be given written reasons, and a report 
of separation must be filed with the State Per- 
sonnel Board prior to the expiration of the 
probationary period; otherwise, the appoint- 
ment shall become permanent. 

The only reason given for dismissal of peti- 
tioners was that their services were “unsatis- 
factory”. Such reason, it was held, was insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the requirement that reasons 
for dismissal must be given to a discharged 
probationer. Brown et al v. State Personnel 
Board et al 43 Cal. App. (2d) 69. Furthermore, 
reports of separation of four of the petitioners 


were not filed until more than six months after 
the date of their appointment, although they 
were notified of their dismissal before the six 
months had elapsed. The law provides that re- 
ports of dismissal must be filed with the Board 
before the end of the six months period. 


PENSION RIGHTS—TIME OF COMMENCEMENT OF 
SERVICE 


ROVISION of the New York City charter 

granting pensions to wives of deceased 
sanitation employees “who shall have been ten 
years in the service in said department,” was 
construed as intending to include within the 
service period the time that one is employed 
as an “extra” sweeper, even though during 
such time the employee was not called for 
regular service, and received salary only on a 
per diem basis. The court (4 to 3) held that 
“extra” sweepers are regular civil service mem- 
bers of the uniformed force, duly appointed as 
such, and therefore, entitled to civil service 
rights. The fact that the city comptroller, dur- 
ing this “extra” period, failed to deduct a por- 
tion of the employee’s salary for the pension 
fund did not deprive the widow right to a pen- 
sion. An “extra” sweeper is concededly not in 
the category of emergency help, the court held, 
but is a regular assistant to the full time em- 
ployees. Verdecanna v. Carey, 33 N. E. (2d) 
58 (N. Y.) (Chief Judge Lehman, dissenting, 
pointed out that by the charter, “Men employed 
as extra drivers or extra sweepers are . . . not in- 
cluded in the number of ‘drivers’ or ‘sweepers’ 
who, by the express terms of the statute, are in- 
cluded in the uniformed force. Not only is the 
employment temporary, but the services per- 
formed and paid for are necessarily intermit- 
tent or occasional.” Furthermore, the charter 
pension provisions specifically provide for de- 
duction of three per cent of the “weekly or 
monthly pay” of each member. In this case, 
the deceased, while employed as an “extra” 
sweeper, received only per diem compensation, 
and not “weekly or monthly pay,” so that he 
could not have been within the class of em- 
ployees contemplated by the statute. Two 
justices concurred in the dissenting opinion). 
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Middle Management. M. C. H. Niles. Harper 
& Brothers. New York. 1941. 270p. $3.00. 


In the preparation of this book, Mrs. Niles 
has not produced a profound philosophical 
dissertation on management problems and she 
does not profess to do so. She has been success- 
ful, however, in producing a document which 
brings together many highly stimulating sugges- 
tions and much useful information for junior 
administrators who are active in that im- 
portant area immediately below top manage- 
ment and above the supervisory and lower 
levels of a large organization. Although Middle 
Management is focused primarily on private 
enterprise, its major implications are equally 
applicable to governmental activities. Those 
engaged in public personnel administration 


will profit from the book because of its ap- | 


proach to general management problems, the 
part it recognizes the personnel function 
should play in the management of a large 
enterprise, and the practical short case his- 
tories that have been selected for illustrative 
purposes by the author from her wide experi- 
ence as a management consultant. 

Many significant management problems are 
discussed and illustrated in the several chap- 
ters of the book. Suggestions are made for the 
use of the junior administrator in dealing with 
his superior, his subordinates, and other junior 
executives. The devices which can be used to 
coordinate the activities for which the junior 
administrator may be responsible are also ap- 
propriately covered. The junior administra- 
tor’s responsibilities for furnishing real leader- 
ship for his subordinates are stressed. The im- 
portance of proper organization structure is 
adequately treated. The relationship between 
this structure and the personnel of an organiza- 
tion is clearly demonstrated. In this connec- 
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tion, Mrs. Niles is to be highly complimented 
for not falling into the common error of as- 
suming that the official relationships among 
employees, supervisors, junior administrators, 
and top management are always in terms of an 
administrative hierarchy where authority is 
transmitted from the top downwards, and 
where ideas and suggestions may be submitted 
from the bottom upwards. She has appropri- 
ately emphasized the great need for “crosswise 
relationships” in which administrators and su- 
pervisors in a given division of an organization 
work directly and closely with administrators 
and supervisors in other divisions when their 
work must be correlated or when their activi- 
ties influence each other. This becomes ex- 
tremely important at the level where the junior 
administrator operates. It is a relationship that 
cannot be properly shown on a two-dimension 
organization chart or explained in terms of 
orthodox hierarchical administrative channels. 

Public personnel agencies and officials are 
sometimes criticized for not appreciating the 
practical operating problems with which of- 
ficials in the departments and agencies of their 
respective governments are faced. A certain 
school of personnel workers is similarly re- 
proached for attempting to make personnel 
administration a mysterious practice which 
cannot be understood by supervisors and ad- 
ministrators outside the personnel office and 
which can be appreciated in all its subtleties 
only by those specially initiated under proper 
sponsorship. Claims have also been made that 
the internal management of the larger person- 
nel agencies in some jurisdictions has been in- 
adequate. These criticisms are often justified. 
A careful reading of Middle Management by 
personnel workers should aid in correcting 
these faults, for no one can study Mrs. Niles’ 
book without appreciating the broad problems 
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with which the general administrator is faced, 
the methods and devices which he must use 
for meeting his responsibilities, and the gen- 
eral type of person which he must be to meet 
with success. 

In her chapters on “Developing Super- 
visors,” “Organizing His Own Job,” “The Jun- 
ior Administrator as Leader,” “Handling Sug- 
gestions: A Means for Developing People,” and 
in other chapters throughout the book, Mrs. 
Niles deals with many problems that are of 
direct concern and immediate interest to per- 
sonnel workers. A concentrated discussion of 
personnel problems is included in the chapter 
on “Dealing with the Rank and File,” a title 
which sheds light upon the author’s attitude 
toward these matters. Personnel specialists may 
be disappointed in the subject matter content 
of this latter chapter since it is not detailed and 
does not exalt personnel techniques. Neverthe- 
less, a reading of the entire book and a reread- 
ing of this particular chapter cannot fail to 
impress these specialists with the fact that per- 
sonnel administration is such an integral part 
of the management process that it cannot be 
neatly separated from a discussion of general 
management problems and conveniently iso- 
lated in a single portion of the book. This is 
stressed by the author who, after briefly discuss- 
ing the part which able personnel workers 
can play in the work of an organization, points 
out that “the personnel function, however, is 
inseparable from management itself. The re- 
sponsibility of the administrative men is not 
decreased although it may be eased by the 
knowledge, contact, and wisdom of the person- 
nel specialists. Only by the cooperation of the 
administrators, senior and junior, can a 
thoroughgoing and effective policy be framed, 
carried out, and improved.” This approach, far 
from disparaging the personnel function, 
places that function in proper perspective and 
emphasizes its great contribution to general 
management. 

During recent years much has been heard 
about the selection of persons to head sizable 
personnel agencies. We have witnessed some 
rather unsatisfactory results of the efforts made 
by examining committees and officials who 
have valued apparent technical specialism 
above management ability for people who are 
to fill these highly responsible top posts in 
some of the larger agencies. In this connection, 
these examining committees and officials 


(partly as atonement for their sins) and per- 
sonnel workers themselves (who are too fre- 
quently inclined to become lost in the technical 
niceties of their particular specialties) can well 
afford to take to heart the implications of the 
following remarks which reflect the general 
character of the book: 

. although a specialist must know his technical 
material, the good administrator does not necessarily 
know the techniques but he must grasp the broad essen- 
tials. He may add little by little to his knowledge of 
the specialties committed to his charge. The degree of 
knowledge needed will depend greatly upon his own 
situation and the degree to which in his judgment he 
can trust the competence of the specialists working 
under him. The higher an executive rises in rank the 
less important is specific knowledge of the work lower 
down. Indeed, this specific knowledge is the only factor 
which varies greatly from one department to an- 
other. . 


. . . Top officers are chosen less and less for specific 
knowledge and more and more for their breadth of 
vision and their capacity to exercise the means of 
control. They need the capacity to see the broad impli- 
cations and trends, to understand where the business 
is headed and how it can avoid the rocks. They must 
know how to integrate the information which comes 
to them. They must select and train men under them, 
both as specialists and as generalists. Their own knowl- 
edge must be broad, not necessarily specific; details can 
be delegated to specialists and the direct supervision 
to subordinate supervisors. They must exercise the 
means of control through assistants, through permeat- 
ing functions, and through reports. 


Those interested in advancing the effective 
operations of government should place Middle 
Management high on their list of books to be 
read. In it, they will find a needed antidote 
for the overdose of personnel expertise that 
sometimes threatens to paralyze administra- 
tion in the public service. 

G. LYLE BELSLEY 


Office for Emergency Management 
Washington, D. C. 


How to Supervise People. Alfred M. Cooper. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. New York. 
1941. 150p. $1.75. 

Anyone who has ever suggested to the aver- 
age foreman that he read a book on the prin- 
ciples of man-management is familiar with the 
not-too-well-concealed look of disdain with 
which this suggestion is usually met. And this 
attitude is not difficult to understand when one 
considers how extremely few of the books on 
this vital subject are written in a style which is 
intelligible to the man who has come up from 
the ranks. 
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In How to Supervise People, Alfred M. 
Cooper has succeeded in presenting a complete 
picture of the essentials of supervision in a 
clear, concise, and forthright manner which 
will appeal to the foreman, the superintendent, 
the executive, or the aspirant to any of these 
positions. The brevity of the book attests to 
Mr. Cooper’s ability to analyze and to set forth 
problems and their solutions with the greatest 
economy of words. The book is written in com- 
mon, breakfast-table English, utterly devoid of 
technical terms and abstruse allusions. 

From the first page to the last, the reader is 
aware of an unusually clear ring of authority 
from each of the thoughts expressed. This is ac- 
counted for by the author in his preface, in 
which he explains that the book was not writ- 
ten by him to express his own theories and 
opinions. This volume is the result of twenty 
years of conference work with thousands of 
executives and supervisors, concentrating on 
the proper methods to use in supervising peo- 
ple, and represents the consensus of this group 
whose aggregate experience totaled about 
100,000 years. Not only has Mr. Cooper made a 
valuable contribution to literature on man- 
management, but he has offered a convincing 
testimonial to the conference method as a 
means of arriving at sound and logical con- 
clusions in working out group problems. 

The book opens with an extremely well- 
done chapter on how to prepare for a super- 
visor’s job, and proceeds in logical order to 
survey the supervisor’s goals, what he expects 
from his subordinates, and what his workers 
have a right to expect from him. The re- 
mainder of the book deals with the handling 
of specific problems, such as building loyalty 
and job interest, promoting cooperation, hir- 
ing and firing, reprimanding effectively, and 
the development of understudies. In the clos- 
ing chapter, “The Supervisor as a Teacher,” 
Mr. Cooper gives a step-by-step account of suc- 
cessful conference leading, explaining the 
various techniques employed to gain accept- 
‘ance of new ideas and practices. An excep- 
tionally fine list of questions for discussion has 
also been included. 

Many books have been written on the sub- 
ject of supervision, and with improved man- 
management methods receiving continued 
recognition as an essential to profitable pro- 
duction, the publication of many more is a 
certainty. Few foremen will read them, un- 


fortunately, because the majority will be too 
complex and too involved to have any meaning 
for him. To keep the subject vital and prac- 
tical, there is a definite need for more authors 
like Mr. Cooper to apply the deft hand of the 
“country doctor.” 

EVERETT R. CONOVER 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Retail Personnel Relations. O. Preston Robin- 
son. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York. 1940. 


Xvil, 565p. $5.35. 


With recent developments in government 
and private industry focusing a renewed at- 
tention on the importance of efficient, adequate 
personnel administration, Retail Personnel 
Relations is published at an opportune time. 
In an interesting manner the author presents 
information on personnel policies, procedures, 
and operations which should prove valuable to 
those concerned with improving employee- 
employer relations. 

In general, the author points out, retail 
stores have been slow to recognize the impor- 
tance of employee relations problems, not real- 
izing that carefully selected and well-trained 
personnel is a major factor in making merchan- 
dizing profitable. Since it is the employees and 
not the executives who come into contact with 
customers and are responsible to a large extent 
for the selling of the merchandise, few retail 
businesses can hope to be successful without a 
reasonably happy and satisfied group of work- 
ers. 

The qualifications and duties of a personnel 
director, the establishment of wage scales, the 
maintenance of adequate records, and the atti- 
tude of employer toward employee, are a few 
of the many problems which are discussed. 
Emphasizing the need for consistency and 
equity in the handling of all personnel prob- 
lems, the author states that employees must be 
convinced of the fairness and impartiality of 
management in order to enjoy harmonious re- 
lations with each other and with the employer. 
The importance of periodical evaluation of 
jobs and employee training, and the value of a 
printed manual to inform employees of the 
store’s personnel policies are also stressed. 

Surprisingly little classifying of jobs has 
been done in retail stores. Consequently, the 
inclusion of a section on this subject, with de- 
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tailed instructions for classification methods, 
is noteworthy. 

Several types or methods of outlining and 
administering a training program are sug- 
gested. The store that promotes from the ranks 
must have well-trained employees ready to step 
into vacant jobs. Groups of employees who are 
qualified to hold executive jobs should be 
given the advanced training necessary to 
qualify them for promotion to more lucrative 
positions, thereby reducing operation cost, im- 
proving employee morale, and increasing earn- 
ings for both employee and employer. Lesson 
outlines for an initial training program, the 
teaching materials, and methods of determin- 
ing the effectiveness of the training program, 
and employee evaluation are among the topics 
discussed. Of special interest is the treatment of 
the part fatigue plays in employee morale and 
productivity, and its causes and cures. 

For many years the retailing field has been 
faced with serious conditions of irregularity 
or instability of work. Merchants must assume 
the blame for employment instability when it 
is associated with haphazard personnel poli- 
cies, unfavorable working conditions, and un- 
reasonably long hours and low wages. In many 
stores workers are often carelessly hired, in- 
adequately trained for the job, and are held 
responsible for errors and decreases in business 
which are beyond their control. 

Too many books covering personnel policies 
are compiled and written in a manner too 
technical and complicated for the average em- 
ployee and employer to understand. The fact 
that Retail Personnel Relations is compiled 
and written with clarity and simplicity should 
greatly enhance its value. Both employees and 
employers in the retail field will benefit from 
careful study of this book. 

ALMA PRICE 


Civil Service Board 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Police Systems in the United States. Bruce 
Smith. Harper & Brothers. New York. 1940. 


xv, 384p. $4.00. 


Bruce Smith is perhaps the best qualified 
man in America to write a book about police 
systems. For more than twenty years, as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, he has served as a consultant and 
expert to many state and local police depart- 
ments throughout this country. As a conse- 


quence, he is thoroughly familiar with the 
problems, methods, and organization of the 
police function of local, urban, and rural com- 
munities and of state and federal jurisdictions. 
Equally important for such an undertaking, 
he possesses an unusual ability to present his 
material in a way that holds the interest of the 
reader, whether layman, student, public of- 
ficial, or police administrator. 

A feature of the book is a very interesting 
outline of the origin and development of the 
police power and police service in society from 
the early sheriffs of the Anglo-Saxon period in 
England. In other chapters, Mr. Smith dis- 
cusses in detail the problems and methods of 
police control, of proper police organization, 
and the many varied aspects of the police serv- 
ice. These chapters contain comprehensive out- 
lines and descriptions of approved and ac- 
cepted mechanics of police administration. 

The book contains many interesting and 
worthwhile charts and graphs dealing with the 
various phases of the police problem. Police 
Systems in the United States is a definite con- 
tribution to the literature of the field of public 
administration and will no doubt take its right- 
ful place as one of the standard works in that 
field. 

Personnel administrators will want to read 
the volume because Mr. Smith is very frank in 
his criticism of civil service as it influences 
police administration. Very obviously, Mr. 
Smith is convinced that civil service has not 
contributed much to the improvement of po- 
lice personnel. He points out many serious 
defects of civil service laws, policies, proce- 
dures, and techniques which have an unfortu- 
nate effect on police recruitment, promotion, 
and discipline. His criticism should be care- 
fully noted and studied by all of us who are 
concerned with the problem of personnel ad- 
ministration. Mr. Smith’s conclusions in re- 
spect to civil service administration are 
summed up in one paragraph on page 161: 

Based upon the past record of civil service control— 
the political pandering, the personal corruption, and 
the bureaucratic rigidity which have so commonly 
been its characteristics—there is little in the prospect 
to lend hope for better things in municipal police ad- 
ministration. Two possibilities, however, will always 
be present: (1) a reform in the civil service regime, 
such as is taking place in a few centers; (2) an in- 
creasing disposition on the part of police administrators 
to lead the way toward new personnel selection tech- 
niques which will square with the realities of police 


duty. While the evidence of such impending changes in 
attitude and functioning is none too impressive, it 
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seems safe to conclude that, whatever the future of our 
municipal police forces, the civil service system will 
play a large part in it. 

W. L. HENDERSON 


City and County Civil Service Commission 
San Francisco, California 


Principles and Methods of Industrial Training. 
C. 1. Hovland, R. C. Oberdahn, R. B. Her- 
sey, C. S. Mattoon, and E. F. Wonderlic. 
Personnel Series No. 47, American Manage- 
ment Association. New York. 1941. 5op. 


Psychological Aids in the Selection of Workers. 
Edward N. Day, Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
D. W. Cook, and C. L. Shartle. Personnel 
Series No. 50, American Management As- 
sociation. New York. 1941. 43p. 


These two pamphlets include eight papers 
presented at the recent AMA Personnel Con- 
ference. The first consists of a general discus- 
sion by Dr. Hovland of the basic principles of 
learning, and four reviews of well-grounded 
industrial training systems. The second 
pamphlet includes a discussion of personality 
tests, their validity and their place in a person- 
nel program; a review of the application of 
psychological tests to unskilled workers in the 
Westinghouse Electric Company; and some de- 
velopments in the field of job analysis and its 
relationship to testing by the Occupational 
Analysis Section, Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Social Security Board. 

This reviewer feels at a loss to present more 
than the above rough outline of these pam- 
phlets without practically copying each article. 
Certainly it is interesting to read outstanding 
examples of the progress in these fields. It is 
particularly important to those engaged in a 
serious program of psychological testing or 
training to read of other experiences. However, 
aside from certain basic principles which run 
through each group of articles—principles well 
known to anybody engaged in such work—there 
is little actual benefit to be derived from them. 
Each agency, for example, presents its own 
training problems, and the solution presented 
as successful in Plant A may not work at all if 
transplanted to Plant B. Therefore one who 
reads of their experiences must guard against 
trying to copy wholesale another training pro- 
gram. Moreover, public agencies, restricted by 
law, ordinarily do not have sufficient latitude 


to use many of the personnel testing tools suc- 
cessfully used in progressive private industries 
and presented in these papers. 

Probably the most significant and most 
widely applicable information contained in 
the pamphlets is Dr. Schartle’s paper on his 
work with the Social Security Board in the 
field of job analysis. He describes the complete 
data obtained by his organization and presents 
a picture of real technical progress. Much of 
his work will be of value to any personnel 
agency, public or private. Of particular inter- 
est to this reviewer are the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles and the development of oral 
trade questions which he discusses. With ques- 
tions standardized and validated on 130 occu- 
pations, it would seem that real progress has 
been made in that difficult field of testing for 
trade knowledge. 

To summarize: Because they present prac- 
tical experiences, the articles contained in 
these two pamphlets are interesting to any per- 
sonnel man. They would be helpful to anyone 
interested in methods of analyzing his own 
problems. Their chief value, however, will be 
to spur some of us on to solving our own prob- 
lems equally successfully. 

W. D. HEISEL 


Civil Service Commission 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Employee Training in the Public Service. A re- 
port submitted to the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada by the 
Committee on Training in the Public Serv- 
ice. Milton Hall, Chairman. Civil Service 
Assembly. Chicago. 1941. xvi, 172p. $2.50. 


The Civil Service Assembly through a series 
of committees, undertook the task three years 
ago of bringing together the best practices in 
the public personnel field. The first product 
of this cooperative venture has now appeared 
in a report of the committee on training. 

The report includes an introductory chapter 
and chapters on “ascertaining the need for 
training,” “instruction—where and by whom,” 
content, methods, the evaluation of training 
practices, and a central training unit. The first 
three chapters were prepared by Chairman 
Milton Hall of the Training and Research Sec- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration, the 
fourth by David Stanley, the fifth by the train- 
ing staff of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
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sixth by Lyman Moore, and the final chapter 
by Winston B. Stephens. The entire committee 
participated in criticism and revision of all the 
chapters. The resulting document should be 
useful to all who are interested in personnel 
work. Despite the relative. brevity of the report, 
that generalizations must be made from many 
detailed experiences, and that the tang of the 
concrete situation must be diluted, the reader 
will find a good organization of the field and 
helpful and stimulating suggestions. Those 
who are employed in and familiar only with 
the more traditional types of education should 
find this account of a large, important, and 
relatively new development in adult education 
valuable. With every advance in in-service 
training, too, the field of pre-entry training is 
clarified, and the extent and variety of the 
burden of pre-entry training relieved. 

This volume, however, (deserves considera- 
tion not merely as a book to be read and re- 
ferred to, but as a monument to the kind of 
collaboration among public officials that is 
having a marked effect on administrative prac- 
tices in the public services) The preparation of 
this book was a national training project in 
itself, a project which included two distinct 
stages. A staff of trained research workers 
visited twenty-odd civil service agencies scat- 
tered throughout the country at different levels 
of government. The data gathered were then 
put at the disposal of a series of special com- 
mittees, each of which is undertaking to pre- 
pare a report on one of the major functional 
phases of public personnel administration. 

As the information was gathered from all 
levels of government, so the committees which 
are synthesizing and interpreting this informa- 
tion represent not only all levels of govern- 
ment, but private industry and education as 
well. 

The training program is so dependent upon 
a clear view of what one is training for, that a 
discussion of training must necessarily be built 
upon one of classification. What lies open to 
the trainee beyond the present grade? What 
can be done now which will contribute toward 
his having a richer, more alert mind, more 
human insights, twenty years from now, so that 
he will then be available for responsible higher 
posts? This note of the future needs is recog- 
nized in the report, but the problem of method 
and content for stimulating this general de- 


velopment of the civil servant could have been 
given fuller treatment to advantage. 

One of the most frequently discussed prob- 
lems in the whole field of in-service training is 
the allocation of responsibility for training 
whether with the central personnel agency or 
with the line officers. The report reveals a grow- 
ing tendency toward placing this responsibility 
in the central personnel agency. The fact that 
many officials of operating departments have 
developed, over a period of years, extensive 
training programs does not necessarily reflect 
a desire on their part to retain exclusive juris- 
diction over such activities. Rather they have 
responded to the pressing need for providing 
training facilities where the personnel agency 
has failed to appreciate and understand the 
training problems of the operating depart- 
ments and the help they might give to the solu- 
tion of these problems. Participation by both 
the operating and the auxiliary agencies will 
probably be found necessary to achieve the 
best results. It is to be hoped and expected that 
the Assembly will carefully collect and evalu- 
ate experience on this point. 

Despite the necessary summarization of ma- 
terials, the present reviewer has found many 
passages in the report which lead him to re- 
appraise his own training teaching. The pres- 
ent volume will be placed on the shelf by the 
new book by George Graham that reports on 
pre-entry training. Both will long be used. 

Joun M. Gaus 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Education for Public Administration. George A. 
Graham. Public Administration Service, 
Chicago. 1940. vii, 366p. $3.50. 


The growth of the career service idea in gov- 
ernment work has brought to the fore the ques- 
tion of how universities shall train their stu- 
dents for public administration. In this study, 
offered by the Committee on Public Adminis- 
tration of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Mr. Graham draws certain general 
conclusions regarding this question, based on 
conferences, observations, and interviews at 
some twenty campuses. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the gen- 
eral problems of university education for pub- 
lic administration, and the second reviewing 
specific training programs. 
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The basic theme of the book is that it is 
definitely the duty of the university to train 
students for public administration. The uni- 
versities must decide whether the students are 
to be trained for federal, state, or local govern- 
ment service, and they must also decide 
whether to engage in pre-entry or post-entry 
training. 

Vocationally there are four types of work in 
public administration in which the universi- 
ties are interested: (1) professional, (2) re- 
search in the social sciences, (3) work in aux- 
iliary staff agencies, and (4) managerial work. 
Each of these constitutes a means of entering 
the public service as well as a career. Though 
holding that training for public administra- 
tion in general is impossible, Mr. Graham states 
that the universities must prepare students for 
definite careers in public service without train- 
ing them for specific jobs. Students should be 
carefully selected on the basis of their under- 
graduate academic record, their undergraduate 
extracurricular activities, their working ex- 
perience, and an oral interview. The cur- 
riculum should include a liberal education, a 
study of substantive subjects such as political 
economy, and political science; and tool sub- 
jects such as statistics and accounting. There 
must be, above all, a unity of knowledge and a 
unity of scholars. 

In reviewing the work of the various insti- 
tutions which train for public administration, 
Mr. Graham divides the programs into three 
categories; (1) those with no special program 
for public service training; (2) those definitely 
interested in public service training primarily 
of a post-entry nature; (3) those interested in 
training for public administration in the pre- 
entry field. In dealing with these specific pro- 
grams, Mr. Graham gives a description of 
each, followed by a short criticism. Those per- 
sons who are interested in specific details con- 
cerning each of these programs will probably 
have fault to find with the manner in which 
they are handled. However, this reviewer feels 
that the description, followed by the criticism, 
gives an adequate over-all picture of exactly 
what is being done today in the steadily ex- 
panding field of education for public admin- 
istration. 

This is an excellent book, well written and 
well organized. Many of the ideas and sug- 
gestions advanced in the first part, particularly, 


are thought provoking, and the book as a whole 
holds the reader’s attention throughout. 
WILLIAM F. HOWELL 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Union Policies and Industrial Management, by 
Sumner H. Slichter. The Brookings Institu- 
tion. Washington, D. C., 1941. xiv, 597p. 
$3.50. 

The student of labor economics or industrial 
management will find in this well written sur- 
vey a specialized treatment of one aspect of 
the American labor market which, until now, 
has not been discussed with such detail nor 
nearly this comprehensiveness. The book will 
be of special interest to the trade unionist and 
to the employer or personnel manager be- 
cause it discusses the objectives and implica- 
tions of union policy with which they deal at 
first hand, and discusses these matters in a 
manner which makes possible a comparison 
with their own analogous or dissimilar situa- 
tions. To those working in public personnel 
agencies which do not deal directly with the 
organized trades on any significant scale, this 
book will be valuable mainly because of sec- 
ondary benefits that may be derived from ac- 
quiring an understanding of the machinery 
which has been developed in private industry 
by employees who desire many of the same ob- 
jectives which public employees have attained 
through the enactment of civil service laws and 
procedures. If organization among public em- 
ployees should grow in the future and sharply 
increase the pressure to modify civil service 
laws and departmental policies, some of the 
implications and assumptions of unionism 
brought out in this text will prove of immediate 
benefit to the public personnelist. 

This book fills what has been a very definite 
gap in the literature on trade unions, for it 
deals entirely with an aspect of unionism 
which, within recent times, has been treated 
only incidentally by other books. Specifically, 
Professor Slichter describes in detail the origin 
and application of the wide variety of shop 
rules evolved by particular groups of union- 
ists who, concerned primarily with the “short 
run,” believe that their specific employment 
problems are solved best by job control ex- 
pressed in the form of an “industrial juris- 
prudence” consisting of shop rules and policies 
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dealing with apprenticeship, control of hiring 
and firing, make-work rules, technological 
change, basic systems of wage payment, union 
and non-union plant cost differentials and 
union-management cooperation. 

The major part of this work, which deals 
with familiar and highly controversial restric- 
tive union practices and the effect of union vs. 
non-union plant cost differentials, has been 
handled by the author with particular care and 
impartiality. He shows that, although no other 
non-militant action of unions has been as 
widely used by union opponents to exemplify 
the economic unsoundness and selfishness of 
organized labor, it is through the medium of 
these same much criticized rules and _ prac- 
tices that virtually all of the day-to-day dealings 
between the union employee and the employer 
are carried on. From Slichter’s treatment the 
implication is plain that unionism cannot oper- 
ate without a system of industrial jurispru- 
dence, and that in developing and administer- 
ing the system, unions, like other democratic in- 
stitutions, tend to cling to policies and practices 
which have outlived their greatest usefulness. 

Professor Slichter goes on to cite examples of 
major union policies which, if they were less 
skillfully handled or indiscriminately lumped 
together, would appear conflicting and diver- 
gent. A particularly able analysis is necessary 
to avoid apparent confusion because each pol- 
icy has been developed to meet a particular 
situation in a given industry, and to lump 
them together would becloud rather than 
clarify the situation. To go to the other ex- 
treme, however, and consider only an isolated 
union policy without knowledge of its develop- 
mental background or the characteristics of 
the industry in which it is found would lead 
to the impression that the particular policy was 
absurd or suicidal. Professor Slichter’s method 
is to take up, point by point, each of the major 
union policies, to explain its origin, and to 
interrelate it with dependent practices and 
shop rules, to show why some crafts press for, 
and others fight against the same shop prac- 
tices, and finally, to deal briefly with the eco- 
nomic results of each of these practices. 

In the chapters on union-management co- 
operation the reader will find a broader aspect 
of unionism than exists in the earlier pages that 
deal with the minutiae of higgling over union 
efforts to maintain uniform conditions and 


wage rates within an industry. Here, for the 
first time, the author abruptly widens the hori- 
zon and, in this lengthened perspective, more 
significant assumptions and deeper responsi- 
bilities of trade unionism are brought to the 
fore. The reader should realize, however, that 
the bases of unionism cannot be explained 
solely in terms of shop rules and practices and 
examples of union-management cooperation. 

The range of this book has been purposely 
restricted to one aspect of trade unionism, and 
this in turn has been narrowed to a consider- 
ation of only skilled trade unions and their 
amalgamations with no attempt to investigate 
the situation to be found among the more re- 
cent industrial type of union organizations. 
But even within this limited field it is clear that 
unionism in America is still comparatively 
new; new to the worker and new to the em- 
ployer. 

Marvin M. SMITH 


State Personnel Board 
Sacramento, California 


BOOK NOTES 


The Municipal Year Book, 1941. Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. Chi- 
cago. 1941. 662p. $5.00. 


Among the new features in this eighth edi- 
tion of the standard reference work on activi- 
ties and statistical data for American cities are 
sections on retirement plans and credit unions. 
Other continuing sections of particular inter- 
est to personnel workers contain data on em- 
ployment and payroll figures for cities over 
10,000 population, the classes of employees 
covered by civil service, the extent of employee 
organization, and a general discussion of mu- 
nicipal personnel activities. The final 1940 
census figures have been used throughout the 
volume, and all comparative data have been 
revised to correspond to the classifications 
adopted by the Census Bureau. The Year Book 
also contains discussions of developments in 
the various functional fields of municipal ac- 
tivity, a standard list of references, a list of 
sources of municipal statistics, detailed lists 
of services available from federal and national 
agencies, as well as many other special sections 
of particular interest to all local government 
workers. 
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Public Personnel; Administration. Revised Edi- 
tion. William E. Mosher and J. Donald 
Kingsley. Harper and Brothers. New York. 
1941. 671p. $5.00. 


Within a short time after the first edition of 
Mosher and Kingsley’s Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration appeared five years ago, it became 
a standard text in the field. The authors have 
now brought out an entirely revised edition, 
which will undoubtedly continue to be a lead- 
ing reference work for students and adminis- 
trators. The principal changes consist of refer- 
ences to progressive moves that have been made 
throughout the field since 1934. Whereas the 
first edition necessarily suggested what ought 
to be done in the name of sound personnel 
administration, the current volume describes 
what actually is being done by various public 


personnel agencies to supply the type of serv- 
ice that modern government requires. 


The Book of the States, 1941-1942. Vol. IV. The 
Council of State Governments. Chicago. 
1941. 423 p. $3.50. 

Published biennially, this fourth edition of 
The Book of the States again provides an au- 
thoritative source of information on state of- 
ficers and activities, and serves as a medium 
for reporting the work of the Council of State 
Governments and the commissions on inter- 
state cooperation. A large number of tables 
present comparative data on a wide range of 
state activities and state legislation. Included 
is a chart showing the extent of state merit sys- 
tems as of April, 1941, and a general discussion 
on the same subject. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


71. Bowden, Witt. Employment and earnings in 
1940. Monthly Labor Rev. 52 (3) March 1941: 521- 
533-— There was a raise in hourly earnings in most 
industries in 1940. This mainly took place in the 
latter part of 1940 and largely in the high-wage-rate 
industries. Some of the increase was due to the 
raise in the minimum rates by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The weekly earnings followed the hourly 
trend. Strikes involving wage questions formed a 
somewhat increased proportion of all the strikes in 
1940, but on the whole there were fewer strikes as 
compared to 1939. The cost of living changed but 
little in 1940, rising but 25 percent. Unemployment 
remained quite prevalent. The question of labor 
standards in the defense industries raised serious 
problems. Labor organizations insisted that the 
collective bargaining process, as provided for by 
law, should be regarded as an essential part of the 
democratic system for which the national defense 
was undertaken. The principle of withholding con- 
tracts because of violations of the National Labor 
Relations Act was carried out when there were 
alternate sources of supply available.—Francis King. 


472. Combs, William H. Michigan’s civil service 
amendment. State Government 14 (2) February, 
1941: 34-35, 45.—In 1937 the Michigan Legislature 
adopted a modern system of public personnel ad- 
ministration covering 80% of the 17,000 state em- 
ployees. In 1939, however, this law was amended 
so as to cover only one-half of the state employees. 
This impelled the Michigan Merit System Associa- 
tion to sponsor a constitutional amendment de- 
signed to remove the system of personnel adminis- 
tration from legislative control. On November 5, 
1940, the amendment prevailed by a majority of 
56,870 out of 1,476,658 votes, so that Michigan be- 
comes the sixth state to make the merit system 
a part of its constitution. Under the amendment 
almost all the 17,000 positions (with certain 
familiar exceptions) are to be filled in accordance 
with the merit principle. A four-member, partisan, 
non-salaried commission, appointed for eight-year 


overlapping terms, is provided with broad powers. 
A state personnel director, selected by the com- 
mission after open competitive examination and 
thereafter to have regular civil service protection, 
is to be the administrator. The legislature is re- 
quired to appropriate at least 1% of the aggregate 
annual payroll of the state service for the preceding 
fiscal year as certified by the commission. This is 
estimated to provide at least $250,000 annually, or 
$15 for each employee covered. The closeness of 
the vote is cause for concern as to the security of 
the system. The election returns on this issue 
seem to indicate an urban-rural conflict as well as 
a merit-patronage conflict. The influence of the 
press can also be traced rather clearly. The make-up 
of the new commission, all of whom are experienced 
in state affairs and favorable to the merit principle, 
is encouraging. The commission is continuing the 
former civil service administrative staff for the 
present, and will qualify without further examina- 
tion some 8800 present employees who have already 
been appointed through competitive examinations. 
This leaves 7000 to 8000 employees yet to be classi- 
fied and qualified. In spite of various types of un- 
certainties still to be resolved, Michigan seems off 
to a good start under the new amendment.—Abra- 
ham M. Aloff. 


73. Davenport, Frederick M. and Sims, Lewis B. 
Political science and federal employment. Am. Po- 
litical Science Rev. 35 (2) April 1941: 304-310.— 
(A report of the Committee on the Civil Service, 
submitted to the American Political Science As- 
sociation at its Chicago: Meeting, December 29, 
1940.) The Committee on the Civil Service was 
charged with investigating general employment op- 
portunities for political scientists in the federal 
service and specifically the alleged omission of po- 
litical scientists from the professions admitted to 
the 1940 examination for Junior Professional As- 
sistant. This examination is given annually to re- 
cruit those graduating college students best qualified 
for successful government careers. While the re- 
quirements for the Junior Administrative Tech- 
nician option of the examination were stricter in 
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1940 than in 1939, with increased emphasis on 
public administration, the committee concludes 
that political science was not in fact omitted since 
many political science subjects were listed as qual- 
ifying. The registers from both examinations were 
extensively used by several different federal de- 
partments. Most appointees start at $1620 and are 
put to work at plain clerking, elementary admin- 
istrative analysis, or sub-professional work demand- 
ing a familiarity with administration. Certain 
recommendations relative to these examinations 
were discussed with the Civil Service Commission 
and will be reflected in the 1941 announcement. 
They were prompted by: the desire to allow a 
wider choice of subjects, having in mind the smaller 
colleges’ more restricted curricula; the desire to 
recognize some legal knowledge but to bar the 
man trained solely as an attorney; and the desire 
to recognize the value of statistics in administrative 
work. The committee has little fear that political 
science will be “vocationalized” at the undergrad- 
uate level, but believes that public administration 
can serve as a needed synthesizer of the entire field 
and should be provided in every political science 
curriculum. The Committee further recommends 
that more emphasis be placed upon method of 
problem approach and analysis in political science 
studies and that courses in statistics and accounting 
be provided. Political science students should be en- 
couraged to take courses in administration in other 
disciplines, such as business and engineering. Fi- 
nally, students should be provided better vocational 
guidance on public employment opportunities. To 
this end, it is proposed that the Civil Service Com- 
mission provide more adequate information on 
federal employment and formally tell of its plans 
and the approximate content of its examinations 
in advance. The Commission recently created 
the position of principal examiner in pub- 
lic administration. It is hoped that part of this 
official’s time will be devoted to visiting the col- 
leges, to improving informational materials, and to 
pertinent research studies.—Frederick C. Mosher. 


74. Davis, Hazel. The merit plan in school- 
personnel administration. American School Board 
Journal 102 (5) May 1941: 23-24, 93.—Modern po- 
litical scientists now ask for personnel agencies 
that shall be part of the ordinary administration 
of government, with responsibility for dealing con- 
structively with public employees throughout their 
period of service. A basic conflict in administrative 
theory divides the schvol-masters from the political 
scientists. The school people believe that education 
is a state function, to be controlled by local edu- 
cational authorities within the framework of state 
requirements, and without supervision from local 
agencies of government. The political scientists— 
not all of them, but one active group—believe that 


the local school system is just one branch of local 
government and it should have the same subordi- 
nate position as any other municipal department. 
Taking the country as a whole, general practice 
comes nearer to upholding the school point of view 
than that of the government streamliners. The 
early development of a system of licensing or cer- 
tifying teachers through a method partaking of the 
merit plan has resulted in a failure of the school 
authorities to criticize their personnel procedures. 
Particularly in the administration of nonteaching 
personnel has there been a failure to develop merit 
standards. Patronage politics has thus been able 
to enter the schools through the back door. Pressures 
are now being exerted to break down the merit 
systems for teaching staff. If boards of education 
want to resist further efforts aimed at nonschool 
selection of school teachers and other employees, 
they should adopt forward-looking personnel poli- 
cies of their own. The average school system needs a 
more explicit statement of what is included, and a 
clearer interpretation to the public of what is being 
done. Such a statement would include information 
as to: (1) Planned personnel procedures; (2) Se- 
lection and appointment; (3) Development of 
personnel resources; (4) Classification and salary 
scheduling; (5) Terms of employment; (6) Dis- 
tribution of personnel; (7) Working conditions; 
and (8) Appraisal and interpretation. Several im- 
portant elements in school-personnel administra- 
tion depend wholly or in part on state law and 
state leadership. There are local barriers. All of 
them can be overcome if the school people them- 
selves become enough in earnest in wanting to see 
school-personnel administration based on merit. 
Public opinion can be enlisted when it is shown 
that a sound personnel program means a better 
school program for the children. When school ad- 
ministrators in general recognize that their work 
with persons is the most important part of their 
entire administrative responsibility, there will be 
less basis for suggestions that outside agencies take 
over the selection of school employees. And, what 
is more important, the school personnel will be 
better equipped to do the great work of public 
education.—John Steven. 


75. Gibbon, Sir Gwilym. The civil service and the 
war. Pub. Administration. (England) 18 (4) October, 
1940: 219-32.—Despite all criticisms, no better 
method than the present one has yet been devised 
for obtaining suitable recruits—no better method 
in principle, that is; there is plenty of room for 
improvement in particulars. The probationary 
period has been made more strict in recent years, 
but it is still not strict or comprehensive enough. 
One of the most serious charges is that civil servants 
are far too ardent worshippers of safety-first, and 
it is urged that leading civil servants should initiate 
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more reforms. In my opinion, they should urge the 
virtues of administrative reforms, but they should 
not as a rule press for reforms of policy. The de- 
mand for superseding civil servants by business 
men is silly; but even in normal times there are 
functions where their help and counsel are in- 
valuable; in the colossal expansion of “‘business” 
services in time of war, business men become es- 
sential to supplement, not to supersede, the Civil 
Service. The one measure which would produce 
the quickest improvements is the establishment of 
a comprehensive and well-staffed central personnel 
department. The urgent need for more efficiency 
and dispatch calls for a greater degree of delegation 
of authority to subordinates. There has been a 
recent demand for a greater use of scientific experts 
in the service; although the expert often proves 
to be a poor administrator, there is much justice 
in this demand. Even more valuable would be pro- 
vision for systematic and continuing research in 
public administration. On the whole the civil serv- 
ant is still disposed to look upon administration as 
an art, with little to be gained for its advancement 
by study and research into the methods and results 
of different ways of getting things done. Behind 
all this there is an even greater problem, tragically 
illustrated by the present war—whether, and how, 
man can match the fertility of his discoveries and 
inventions in material things with a similar fertil- 
ity in the adaptation of himself and his institutions 
to the new conditions.—Elton D. Woolpert. 


76. Hosch, Louis E. and Marsh, Harry W. The 
merit system’s first year. Survey Midmonthly 77 (1) 
January, 1941: 3-6.—The most significant develop- 
ment of a decade in welfare and civil service admin- 
istration is on its way, as a year has now passed since 
the deadline set by Congress for state establishment 
of “‘personnel standards on a merit basis.” But what 
progress has been made during this first year? In 
all but one state, merit system councils and super- 
visors have been appointed. The purpose of the 
council members, most of whom have come from 
either business or educational fields, has been to 
serve as neutrals in the public interest. The merit 
system supervisors most often have been drawn 
necessarily from the academic field and have there- 
fore lacked first hand practical experience in com- 
petitive examination work for a governmental ju- 
risdiction. The new system is bearing down heavily 
on certain administrators not wholly free of po- 
litical traditions while a larger number fear that 
the system will produce “stagnation” in the services. 
Many of the doubts and fears engendered in the 
first year are due to the fact that in the haste 
to get going some essentials to a sound well-rounded 
system have been omitted or postponed. Most states 
have completed classification plans, and progress 
has been made on the examination program in 


more than a third of these states. Because of the 
time element, it has been impossible to develop 
the best possible examination material, and only 
the hard work of the State Technical Advisory 
Service of the Social Security Board has made 1940 
as successful as it was. Citizen organizations are 
showing a growing interest in the merit system 
as applied in the social security agencies, though 
most citizens have only a vague idea of how it 
operates. It seems that personnel administrators 
need to go far out of their way to explain the com- 
petitive examination process and to advertise the 
examinations. Everywhere throughout the country 
the need for expert personnel technicians is evi- 
dent though the number of experienced persons 
is growing steadily. Many of the processes of per- 
sonnel management essential to a sound, effective 
merit system are still in the background of the 
social security program, and in the background of 
general concern in the development of the system. 
This first year of merit systems under Social Security 
Board standards has been hectic, but the net results 
undeniably are in line of progress.—Jack H. Foster. 


77. Litchfield, Edward H. Another chapter in 
Michigan civil service reform. Am. Political Science 
Rev. 35 (1) February, 1941: 76-82.—The passage 
in 1939 of a “Ripper Act” by the Republican legis- 
lature in Michigan, coupled with hostile executive 
action, brought a devastating reversal to the com- 
prehensive state civil service system which the Dem- 
ocrats had instituted two years earlier. The number 
of unclassified positions was increased to almost 
half the entire state service; drastic provisions were 
instituted for preference to veterans and former 
state employees; the members of the Civil Service 
Commission were replaced by unfriendly political 
appointments. Most of all, the Commission’s ap- 
propriations were so cut as to cause a reduction in 
its staff from one hundred to thirty-nine and con- 
sequent emasculation of much of its program. A 
new civil service reform campaign culminated at 
the November, 1940 election in the adoption of a 
civil service amendment to the State Constitution. 
The framers of the amendment proceeded on the 
theory that reform follows decisive public action 
rather than piecemeal educational efforts; to be 
successful, a reform campaign must capitalize on 
the momentum of citizen enthusiasm at its peak. 
The amendment was therefore made as nearly self- 
executing as possible. Legislative control over the 
system is minimized by requiring an annual ap- 
propriation of not less than one percent of the 
state’s annual payroll (about $250,000 for nearly 
17,000 employees). Furthermore, any payment for 
personal services after August 1, 1941 is specifically 
prohibited “. . . until the provisions of this amend- 
ment have been complied with in every particular.” 
Compliance may be compelled by legal action 
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brought by any citizen. These provisions put teeth 
in the comprehensive merit system established else- 
where in the amendment. Administration of the 
system is vested in a state personnel director, ad- 
vised and checked by a four-man, non-salaried, bi- 
partisan commission. The powers of the agency are 
broad and extend to the great majority of positions 
in the State service. Effective as of January 1, 1941, 
the amendment requires three steps to set it in 
operation: (1) appointment by the governor of the 
new commission; (2) selection of a state personnel 
director by the commission after open competitive 
examination; and (3) an appropriation by the leg- 
islature. The new Democratic governor has already 
set the first two processes in motion, but the legis- 
lative appropriation may yet require the coercive 
device provided in the amendment.—Frederick C. 
Mosher. 


78. McReynolds, William H. The liaison office for 
personnel management. Pub. Administration Rev. 
1 (2) Winter, 1941: 121-126.—The United States 
Civil Service Commission was originally established 
as an arm of the Chief Executive. However, it grad- 
ually became administratively isolated from other 
federal agencies and from the Chief Executive as a 
result of the desire, born of skepticism, to be insu- 
lated and as a result of the increasing work load of 
succeeding presidents. The Congress failed to accept 
the corrective suggestions of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, but did 
open the way for the President to appoint an admin- 
istrative assistant to serve, in an ex officio capacity, 
as Liaison Officer for Personnel Management. The 
Liaison Officer periodically meets with the Civil 
Service Commissioners to consider their problems 
and the personnel policies of the executive branch. 
He has authority to decide, on behalf of the 
President, many policy matters without the delay 
attendant upon a meeting of the Commission with 
the busy Chief Executive. The Liaison Officer main- 
tains close contact with all executive agencies and 
with the Council of Personnel Administration. He 
has easy access to the other managerial agencies 
in the Executive Office, including, significantly, 
the Bureau of the Budget. In this manner, the 
Chief Executive is kept informed and takes an 
active part in determining major policies. The 
Liaison Officer has been given no administrative 
authority. Nevertheless, the President refers all pro- 
posals regarding personnel matters to the Liaison 
Officer, to bring together all pertinent facts and 
viewpoints, to determine that appropriate con- 
sideration has been given to the over-all manage- 
ment aspects of the problem, and to furnish advice. 
The lines of communication between the Chief 
Executive and the Civil Service Commission as 
well as those between the Civil Service Commission 
and other governmental agencies have been re- 


opened. Personnel administration is thus returned 
to the high and important place in the work of 
the Chief Executive which is essential for good 
management and which is contemplated by the 
Constitution.—Edgar B. Young. 


79. Messick, Charles P. New Jersey’s merit system 
pattern. Nat. Municipal Rev. 30 (3) March, 1941: 
147-151, 188.—New Jersey’s present pattern for 
state-local civil service administration dates from a 
1908 statute. In the adoption of the statute the 
state indicated to the local governments that the 
time had come for the consideration of personnel 
problems in all levels of government. It presented 
a plan for doing it whereby the local units could 
have service without cost when they requested it 
through referendum. The state pays all the costs 
as a grant-in-aid, a feature now negligible in amount 
compared with the total grants-in-aid for other 
public purposes. No distinction between the state 
and local governments is recognized with respect to 
the authority or responsibilities of the state com- 
mission. All questions affecting either level are 
merely a part of the whole problem. The statute 
clearly defined the unclassified service and set up 
four groups in the classified service: exempt, com- 
petitive, non-competitive and labor. All amend- 
ments and supplements to the original law have 
advanced and extended the civil service movement. 
For a state, like New Jersey, of small area, but with 
many relatively large city and county governments, 
the one commission control is best. The home rule 
principle is a sound belief, but under modern con- 
ditions the community cannot live within itself. 
The economic position of the cities is no longer 
of local concern only, for the state is now obliged 
to assist in a very direct and substantial way. 
Therefore the state must require the local govern- 
ments to cooperate in advancing economic local 
administration. Some limitations will exist upon 
the freedom of determination as to details in per- 
sonnel administration, but sufficient responsibility 
must be placed in the state agency to make local 
personnel procedure fully effective. With the 
passing of the experimental stage in personnel 
administration new legislation should provide for 
general application to all local units rather than 
the present system of local referendum under which 
about 65% of the local government service in 
numbers of employees are under civil service or 
about 12 of 21 counties, 37 of 565 cities and 1 of 
542 school districts.—Ray L. Wilbur, Jr. 


80. Reavy, Grace A. Story of state government— 
chapter XIII: Department of civil service. The State 
Employee 10 (3) March 1941: 84-88, 105.—The 
original New York Civil Service Law of 1883 ap- 
plied only to the state service, but in 1894 a con- 
stitutional provision placed not only the state serv- 
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ice, but all its civil divisions, including cities and 
villages, under the merit system. The direct juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Commission has here- 
tofore extended to the state classified service, to 
supervision of municipal commissions, and to a 
limited number of positions at various levels of 
local government; because of lack of funds, the 
Commission had not attempted to extend its rules 
to all the services potentially under its jurisdiction. 
However, the court ruled in the Geddes case that 
regardless of the inaction of the Commission all 
employees of all civil divisions were, and since 1894 
had been, subject to the civil service mandate of the 
Constitution. ‘The Commission approached the 
problem of covering in 200,000 more employees by 
requesting and obtaining from the Legislature the 
creation of a study commission, which recom- 
mended granting to each county (with some excep- 
tions) the option of establishing its own commis- 
sion, or appointing a personnel officer, or placing 
itself within the direct jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion. This plan is now before the Legislature, 
having had its public hearing in March, 1941. In 
any event, the Commission faces a tremendous in- 
crease in its volume of work. Another major step 
is the changing, on Jan. 1, 1941, of 12,000 institu- 
tional positions from the non-competitive to the 
competitive class; this followed an examination for 
Hospital Attendant which attracted 15,952 competi- 
tors. Adequate financial support remains a prob- 
lem for both the State and Municipal Commissions; 
in some cities, the commission exists in name only. 
Governor Lehman’s vigorous advocacy of a genuine 
career system is credited with the great extension of 
the competitive merit system now in progress.— 
Abraham M. Aloff. 


81. Ross, W. A. The civil service and the war— 
notes on Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s article. Pub. Adminis- 
tration. (England) 19 (1) January 1941: 24-30.—Sir 
Gwilym Gibbon says that ‘a kingdom ruled by 
experts would compete in futilities and comicalities 
with that governed by the philosophers of Plato.” 
I have called the official an expert in the sense that 
he has a specialized knowledge of some branch of 
the art and science of government, and I have sug- 
gested that he has and ought to have a great deal 
of influence. But even this kind of expert is liable 
to the defects to which the expert is prone—narrow- 
ness of outlook, red tape, excessive preoccupation 
with detail. My first suggestion is to combine the 
expert and Plato’s philosopher. By retaining a grasp 
of the big things of life, the official can avoid ab- 
sorption in petty detail. The ideal official or phi- 
losopher must have not only a grasp of general 
principles, but he must also descend from time to 
time to minute details. The civil servant should be 
as free as possible outside the office. Originality in 
the art of living is a virtue, not a vice, especially in 
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times when the pressure of public opinion and mass 
suggestion level down the differences between one 
man and another. The administrative officer should, 
as often as practicable, get away from Whitehall 
and visualize the subjects with which he deals on 
office files. After the war the physical sciences should 
have a larger place in the education of the ad- 
ministrator. The principle of delegation of powers 
which Sir Gwilym Gibbon so rightly stresses should 
also be applied by the devolution of functions from 
the central to the local authorities, thereby reliev- 
ing the apoplectic pressure at the center which tends 
to stifle the development of the official, either as 
philosopher or as expert.—Elton D. Woolpert. 


82. Shartle, Carroll L. New defense personnel 
techniques. Occupations 19 (6) March 1941: 403-408. 
—The Army and Navy, local draft boards, and de- 
fense industries all seek the latest and most modern 
personnel tools to effect proper classification, place- 
ment, and training of man power. The United 
States Employment Service, which has developed oc- 
cupational information for use in public employ- 
ment offices, is applying job analysis techniques to 
Army jobs by assigning eight crews of trained ana- 
lysts to the preparation of job descriptions for the 
Army Air Corps. Similar studies will follow in other 
branches of the service. Two hundred and seventy- 
two army specialist jobs have already been assigned 
code numbers according to the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles which defines and classifies 17,452 
jobs. Known relationships between army specialist 
jobs and jobs in private industry permit more ef- 
fective utilization of individual training and ex- 
perience. For classification purposes, the Army is 
aided by the use of the Dictionary and of oral trade 
questions, also developed by the Occupational Anal- 
ysis Section of the U. S. E. S. for a total of 130 
occupations. A new general mechanical aptitude 
test is now being developed, and additional trade 
questions, required for occupations which assume 
new significance in the present emergency, are 
being constructed and validated with the coopera- 
tion of workers and employers. The U. S. E. S. has 
also been assisting the Navy by providing training 
in the Occupational Analysis Section for naval re- 
serve officers, and by furnishing trade, aptitude, and 
information tests for selecting potential torpedo- 
men, aviation mechanics, radiomen, and shipfitters 
for training in these and other critical occupations. 
Local draft boards have been supplied with copies 
of the Dictionary and are assisted by the Employ- 
ment Service in classifying registrants occupa- 
tionally. For placement in defense industries, cur- 
rently prepared analyses of job relationships 
identify occupational families according to worker 
and job characteristics, and show where transfer is 
possible with varying degrees of training. Similarity 
of job factors and worker characteristics provide 
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numerically large “job families” which cut across 
industries to give clues not only for successful hori- 
zontal occupational transfer but for channels of up- 
grading. Aptitude tests designed to select trainees 
of potential skill in defense occupations have been 
installed in 125 public employment offices. To meet 
the demand for validated testing techniques, tests 
for fifty additional defense occupations are being 
developed. A new placement aid for state employ- 
ment services is the Currently Active Occupations 
Series, which identifies workers needed in demand 
occupations as signified by current industrial trends, 
records temporary changes in the Dictionary and 
indicates sources of trainees for occupations subject 
to transfers-of-skill and for adjustment training. 
Through adoption of the Dictionary by nearly all 
governmental defense agencies and through nation- 
wide training in its use, it has been possible to 
provide uniform terminology in dealing with oc- 
cupational problems.—Ross S. Shearer. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


83. Pennebaker, Kenneth C. Techniques vs. ad- 
ministration in personnel. Personnel Administration 
3 (7) March 1941: 8-9.—The “anomalous duality” 
of the regulatory and service aspects of government 
has been recognized but not fully explored. Public 
personnel techniques have removed public person- 
nel administration from administration on a “rule 
of thumb” basis and now are developing into a pro- 
fession, which, with too great emphasis, may result 
in an unrealistic approach to the field of public 
personnel administration. Effective control neces- 
sitates an understanding of the extent to which 
departmental officials are aware of their responsi- 
bilities in the personnel program and of the prac- 
tical difficulties they may encounter in conforming 
with statutes and rules. A compliance with regula- 
tions should, wherever possible, be achieved through 
a demonstration of the purpose and value of the 
regulations rather than through an insistence on 
adherence to technicalities. The influx of trained 
persons is often regarded by management as the 
reason for apparent over-emphasis on techniques in 
public personnel administration and has given rise 
to the feeling that general administrators rather 
than persons with technical backgrounds should 
be in charge of public personnel programs. It is 
believed that an acceptance of this concept in gov- 
ernment would not solve the basic problem. Over- 
emphasis on technicalities in public personnel 
administration is likely to result when technicians 
are inexperienced in the major phases of public 
personnel work and lacking in administrative 
ability and judgment. Only through a knowledge of 
the techniques and administrative procedures used 
in other staff and operating functions can the tech- 
nician best understand how to construe regulatory 


requirements so that desirable flexibility in opera- 
tion under these regulations may result. To this end 
it will be necessary to institute programs of training 
in the public personnel field so that there may be 
chosen from among personnel workers with train- 
ing and experience in the major phases of public 
personnel work and demonstrated administrative 
ability, individuals who can function ably in ad- 
ministrative personnel posts.—Perry Huntley Hoff- 
man. 


84. Pollock, James K. Of what use is a civil service 
commission? Public Personnel Quarterly 2 (2) 
Spring, 1941: 57-62.—One of the central points in 
any civil service program is the type of agency which 
is charged with its administration. The agency must 
approach its task in a positive way: it must realize 
that it represents the public interests and that the 
morale and efficiency of the public service largely 
depends upon the success with which it is able to 
attract competent employees to the service. It must 
be a helpful part of the whole administrative 
branch of government, at the same time protecting 
its status so that its work may not be interrupted 
or despoiled. Although there are differences of 
opinion as to the most effective kind of agency to 
put these objectives into effect, there is still a place 
for a civil service commission, but its position and 
status should be more clearly defined and restricted. 
Today the technical problems of personnel are so 
complicated that few civil service commissioners are 
qualified to deal with them; unless a clear demarca- 
tion of function is made between the _policy- 
determining phases of the work and the technical 
and administrative phases, even commission mem- 
bers who are not politically minded may make 
mistakes. 

In outlining the policy-determining matters with 
which the civil service commission is to deal, it may 
be said that the commission should have the power 
to make rules and regulations and provide proce- 
dures for passing on cases of demotion and separa- 
tion from the service. If worked out in detail by 
the technical staff and merely brought to the com- 
mission for approval or rejection, it may also be 
desirable to give the commission the further power 
to adopt the classification and compensation plans, 
and to help with the in-service training programs. 
One of its important functions is to constitute a 
buffer between the technical staff and the political 
influences which are always rampant, and to act 
as an effective cushion to protect the personnel 
director against excess of political criticism. The 
commission can do much to forestall a politically- 
minded governor, and can supply help to a sympa- 
thetic governor. A competent commission can make 
a considerable contribution in acquainting the pub- 
lic with the work of the civil service department. 
It is no reflection on personnel experts to say that 
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most of them are not equipped to carry all of the 
public relations problems of a personnel agency. 
The civil service commission frequently takes up a 
great deal of the director’s time, but the education 
of commissioners is a necessary and very desirable 
duty of a technically trained director. If he cannot 
convince his commissioners of the desirability of 
personnel procedures, how will he ever get these 
matters across to the public? Furthermore, the civil 
service commission is frequently worth its salt in 
checking up on the technical staff, and in helping 
the director through a difficult situation. 

Although the size of the commission is not im- 
portant, the problem of getting a good civil service 
commission is sometimes a difficult one. Obviously, 
the exercise of the powers outlined here would not 
require the full time of the commissioners and a few 
days a month will suffice to make whatever contribu- 
tion in service is expected of them. Consequently, a 
per diem basis of compensation is adequate. Since 
no politician is interested in a public job “unless 
it pays right” it is an important condition to the 
development of the right kind of personnel com- 
mission to eliminate the attractiveness of a good 
salary. If you can provide that the commission shall 
not have administrative powers, make membership 
on the commission a matter of honor and public 
service and not a reward for faithful political serv- 
ice, and make the commission unsalaried you have 
gone far toward getting a good commission. Prob- 
ably the only answer to the problem of getting good 
civil service commissioners is to develop the posi- 
tion into one of respect in the state and by good 
public relations develop a widespread public sup- 
port for and understanding of civil service.—Charles 
H. Bentley. 


85. Wilson, T. F. The FCA experiment in decen- 
tralization. Personnel Administration 3 (7) March 
1941: 1-4.—The Washington office of the Farm 
Credit Administration, a Bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture whose employees are under civil serv- 
ice, supervises, coordinates, and advises 12 district 
offices. Each district office consists of a federal land 
bank, a production credit corporation, a federal 
intermediate credit bank, a bank for cooperatives 
and a joint coordinating and service staff, all of 
which work under one board of directors. The dis- 
trict offices are virtually self-supporting and their 
employees are not paid from government funds. 

Legislation and regulations pertaining to the 
Farm Credit Administration provide that in gen- 
eral, any proposed action affecting the compensa- 
tion of district employes or providing direct bene- 
fits to them at a cost to the credit institutions is 
subject to the approval of the Washington office. 
Formerly, this was interpreted to require Washing- 
ton approval for all appointments, terminations, 
transfers, or changes of status affecting district em- 


ployes. The burden on the Washington office of 
handling an average of approximately 1,000 trans- 
actions a month made the development and main- 
tenance of high standards of personnel administra- 
tion difficult. 

In 1936 a decentralized procedure was instituted 
to encourage local responsiblity for high standards 
and reduce the number of actions coming in for 
approval without doing away with the more funda- 
mental controls. Under the plan, the reporting of 
personnel actions for employees whose salaries were 
less than $2,000 was dispensed with when it was 
established to the satisfaction of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the FCA that the district had adopted and 
placed in operation: (a) a uniform classification 
plan upon which is based a compensation plan; (b) 
minimum qualification standards of the various 
classified positions; (c) a system of service ratings 
and a plan regulating service salary adjustments 
(i.e., within-grade promotions and demotions); and 
(d) recommended personnel standards and pro- 
cedures. 

It was necessary for each district to qualify for 
decentralized procedure by complying with the pre- 
scribed standards for the personnel administration. 
If, upon review of the district’s personnel policies 
and operations by a representative of the Washing- 
ton Personnel Office, the district was found to be in 
compliance, approval to operate on a decentralized 
basis was granted. 

The development of acceptable classification and 
compensation plans was found to be one of the 
major problems of compliance. However, two of the 
districts qualified for decentralization in 1936; six 
were approved in 1937, two in 1938, and one in 
1939. One more district will qualify shortly. 

As a result of the decentralization, the FCA has 
cut down by fifty-six percent the number of in- 
dividual transactions reviewed and approved, leav- 
ing time for more effective control through the ap- 
plication of sound standards rather than diverting 
attention to less essential individual actions. 

Through annual reviews each district must 
demonstrate its continuation of approved standards. 
Concrete recommendations for improvement fol- 
low the annual reviews and are made by district 
officials to the Washington office. A detailed audit 
of the more important individual cases supplements 
the over-all control exercised through the annual 
reviews. In addition, the districts must submit for 
Washington approval changes in classification and 
compensation plans, and changes in personnel pol- 
icies and regulations; and must submit required 
periodic reports. 

Under the decentralized procedures, the relation 
of Washington to the field is primarily one of 
“advisory service and cooperation” rather than one 
of “control and supervision.” Through field visits 
and conferences, assistance has been given on many 
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personnel procedures and techniques with the re- 
sult that not only has the burden of handling a 
multitude of personnel actions in Washington been 
reduced, but there has been developed a sense of 
local responsibility for maintaining high standards 
of personnel management in the district offices.— 
Perry Huntley Hoffman. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


86. Derryberry, Mayhew and Caswell, George. 
Qualifications of professional public health personnel. 
Public Health Reports 55 (52) December 27, 1940: 
2377-2396.—The Division of Public Health Methods 
of the National Institute of Health reported on the 
present findings of a survey conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service as to the train- 
ing and experience of health officers and other 
medical workers now in government service. Among 
the 16,670 full-time health workers who submitted 
schedules, 2,076 are members of the profession but 
only 1,956 of that number are employed in strictly 
medical tasks. Insofar as the amount of college and 
professional education received can be used as a 
criterion, practically all physicians in health de- 
partments have good basic training. The amount of 
specific training in public health is, however, of 
greater importance to the quality of service ren- 
dered than general educational background. Almost 
half the physicians in official agencies have had no 
training in public health. An additional quarter 
have had only “special” courses, that is, largely in- 
service training. Inasmuch as more than half of all 
health department physicians have had one or more 
years of private practice before entering public 
health, the majority of public health physicians in 
official agencies have had the opportunity to learn 
the point of view of the private practitioner. An 
analysis of the training and experience of health of- 
ficers and other medical personnel from question- 
naires submitted by the workers leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Public health departments 
have employed and retained a large proportion of 
workers who came into the field of public health 
without previous experience or specialized training 
for it. (2) Basic academic training of the majority of 
the physicians in public health is up to the standard 
currently recommended by the profession and that 
of the administrative physicians is better than that 
of health officers or staff physicians. County and 
state employees have more training than those in 
cities. (3) Perhaps because of recent rapid expan- 
sion in public health, and a scarcity of adequately 
trained candidates for the new positions, there has 
developed a tendency to employ young physicians 
and train them after they begin work. If the general 
level of training among employees in health de- 
partments is to be raised, either of two courses of 


action can be taken: (a) institute a more intensive 
graduate public health training program so that a 
sufficient number of candidates for employment 
will be available; or (b) continue the present system 
of in-service training. (4) Physicians now in health 
departments have had little variety of experience 
either in other localities than the one in which they 
are now working or in other official or nonofficial 
agencies. If it is desired to have, especially in the 
larger state departments, a mobile corps of men 
adaptable to all situations, this fact may indicate 
the need for a change of administrative or em- 
ployment policy. (5) The problem of employee 
replacement, especially in cities, will be a serious 
one in the next 10 years, due largely to the death 
or retirement of older physicians now in service. 
Although city workers now have less public health 
training than those in other jurisdictions, future 
employment may raise the level of public health 
training in city jurisdictions.—Louis Hosch. 


87. McElroy, Frank S. Union wages and hours of 
street-railway employees. Monthly Labor Rev. 52 (1) 
January 1941: 201-212.—The article is a report of 
one of a series of annual surveys started in 1921 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1940 the Bureau’s 
agents visited seventy-two cities and obtained re- 
ports of effective union scales for street-railway or 
bus operators in fifty-five of those cities. The aver- 
age hourly wage rate of union motormen, con- 
ductors, and bus operators was 76.1 cents. A table 
of the indices of hourly wage rates shows the 1940 
index to be 110.4 (1929100) as compared with a 
low in 1934 of 96.1. These rates are for urban and 
suburban operation. Another table shows the dis- 
tribution of members of unions in ten cent an hour 
groups between a low of forty cents and a high 
rate of one dollar per hour. The hourly rate gen- 
erally varied with length of service, although in the 
majority of instances this period covered only one 
year. One-man-car operators and bus operators gen- 
erally were paid more than two-man-car operators. 
Since street car and bus operators remain in the 
employ of one company a long time, most of the 
persons were getting their maximum rate. Most of 
the union agreements provided for time and one- 
half for overtime, overtime being defined by each 
agreement. A basic eight hour day was generally 
recognized. A few cases of a nine hour day were 
reported. The six day week generally prevailed, 
with just a few cities using a five day week.—Francis 
King. 


88. Quant, Willis C. and Frazier, Edward K. 
Entrance wage rates of common laborers. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 52 (1) January 1941: 1-23.—The study 
was the fifteenth annual survey of the hiring rates 
of common labor. Common labor was defined as 
“one who performs physical or manual labor of a 
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general character and simple nature, requiring no 
special training, judgment or skill.” Women were 
not covered in this survey because the industries 
studied employed few or none. The material was 
obtained by the mail-questionnaire method cover- 
ing 200,000 employees in 4,736 manufacturing in- 
dustries, 731 public utility services and 1,104 build- 
ing construction concerns. The survey reports in 
three categories—white-other than Mexican, Negro, 
and Mexican. The results are summarized in a 
number of tables. Table 1 shows the distribution of 
common labor by hourly entrance rates for 20 in- 
dustries, July, 1940. The largest grouping is at 62.5- 
67.5 cents per hour, representing 19.6 percent. The 
next largest group is at exactly 30 cents per hour— 
14.7 percent. This reflects the effect of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Less than 1 percent are below 
go cents per hour. Table 2 shows the state and re- 
gional variation. North Carolina is low at 30.7 cents 
per hour, and the District of Columbia is high at 65.1 
cents, this being due to the predominance of build- 
ing construction in that area. Table 4 gives the 
entrance rate by race in the two main sectional 
areas. In the Northern and Western areas no race 
received consistently a lower or higher rate. In the 
South and Southwest, where the general level of 
wage rates is lower than in the North, the whites 
were generally above the Negroes and Mexicans. 
The petroleum-refining industry had the highest 
average entrance rate of any of the 16 industries 
covered in the survey—namely 63.6 cents per hour. 
Building construction was next at 60.1 cents per 
hour, while the public utility group was the lowest 
at 47.7 cents per hour. A study of the concerns that 
reported in both 1939 and 1940 indicates that there 
is an increase of 2.2 percent in the entrance rate. 
—Francis King. 


89. Smith, Malcolm L. and Wright, Kathryn R. 
Occupations and salaries in federal employment. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 52 (1) January 1941: 66-85.— 
This study concerns itself with three aspects of the 
federal service—the occupation, the compensation, 
and the age of the civilian employees of the United 
States Government. The analysis covers the period 
ending in 1938, at which time 808,715 persons were 
employed. For the most part the material is pre- 
sented in tables and graphs. The study was made 
by sampling the records of the federal Civil Service 
Commission. The occupational classification used 
was that of the United States Employment Service, 
instead of the grouping used by the Classification 
Act of 1923. Men held 82% of all jobs. Nearly 56% 
of the positions held by women were of a clerical 
nature. Postal employees made up nearly one-third 
of all the employees. The next largest group was 
that of trade and manual workers—23 percent. 
Clerical workers were third, comprising about 18% 
of the total. Technical, scientific, and professional 


workers accounted for g percent. The average age 
of federal employees at the end of 1938 was 40.8. 
A graph which clearly presents the distribution by 
age and sex, shows that the percentage in each age 
group for men increases until the peak is reached 
at about 42.5 years and then declines. The peak 
for women is reached at approximately 27.5 and 
declines but slightly until 42 years. The foundation 
for salary determination in the federal govern- 
ment is the Classification Act of 1923 with a low of 
$600 and a top salary range of approximately 
$10,000. This Act applies directly to employees in 
the District of Columbia and is followed rather 
closely by all agencies who have employees located 
elsewhere. Congress, in general, sets the lower and 
upper limits for salaries. In between, the earnings 
are determined by a variety of procedures and con- 
ditions. These tend to confine government salaries 
to a narrower range than is found in private in- 
dustry. However, there are some intangible com- 
pensations, such as vacation and sick-leave, relative 
security of tenure, and retirement privileges. The 
average annual earning was $1,871. As a group, 
scientific and professional workers had the best 
salaries. Postmasters and assistants had the lowest 
average—$1,021. This is probably due to the large 
number of fourth class postmasters who do not have 
full time jobs. The highest salaries were paid to the 
postmasters of New York and Chicago—$12,000. 
Average earnings increased appreciably with age 
up to 40 years. For the next 20 years the increase 
was more moderate. The youngest average age 
group was in the salary class of $1200, and the oldest 
was in the highest salary class $5,600 and over.— 
Francis King. 
[See also abstract 71] 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


go. Babcock, Violet A. The test of civil service tests. 
Survey Midmonthly 76 (12) December, 1940: 349- 
51.—How can we devise civil service tests for social 
work positions that will reveal what we call “ca- 
pacity for growth”? There is as yet no clear cut 
answer to this question. Examination methods 
should not place too high a premium on abstract 
intelligence as is frequently done, but they should 
seek to test for “social intelligence” and emotional 
maturity. We must also test for social work knowl- 
edge, but great care should be taken in devising 
“knowledge” tests. Items designed to test for knowl- 
edge of the field of social work should emphasize 
basic purposes, principles and methods, rather than 
a series of unrelated facts. The most important and 
difficult problem which faces examiners for social 
work positions, however, is to select candidates who 
are emotionally mature. The future of the public 
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social services will depend a great deal upon the 
kind of candidates selected by merit system exami- 
nations today. Because of the difficulty of testing 
for the factor of “capacity for growth” by the short 
answer method, it is recommended that every such 
test be supplemented by at least one essay question 
or several short “free answer” questions. The ac- 
cumulated experience of social work has identified 
the qualities a social investigator should possess but 
we still are far from a sound method of discovering 
them—or the lack of them—in the great number of 
people attracted to the field. Diverse methods have 
been used with varying degrees of success. The next 
step is careful evaluations of these methods by the 
only real criterion, the performance of the candi- 
date when he goes on the job.—Jack H. Foster. 


gi. Drake, Charles A. New developments in 
worker analysis. Occupations 19 (7) April 1941: 
499-504.—Recent work in the analysis of human 
abilities by specially designed performance tests 
has revealed data important to occupational ad- 
justment and placement. New truths displace 
former assumptions. For example, only moderate 
relationships exist between general hand dexterity 
and more specialized dexterities such as bilateral 
coordination. We have found separate measure- 
ments of perceptions necessary, since perceptual 
abilities are also specialized and not significantly 
related to motor abilities. From analyses of groups 
of jobs we have inferred special abilities to be 
measured, and following principles of machine de- 
signing, we have constructed appropriate tests. 
Profiles of abilities of workers show that placement 
based on any one test may be uneconomical and 
unjust. The use of each individual’s best abilities 
reduces training time and eliminates job failures. 
Test results tend to confirm the inference that se- 
lection becomes increasingly difficult as the job 
demands multiples of specialized abilities. Since 
persons possessing several such abilities in high 
degree are rare, we have strong argument for more 
minute division of labor and job simplification. 
Although the tests used in this analysis were per- 
formed at speeds determined by those tested, all 
our newer tests are motor driven, providing meas- 
urements in terms of the rate of speed at which cer- 
tain dexterities or certain perceptions break down 
and become ineffective in work. To date we have 
identified fourteen significant dexterities none of 
which are highly correlated, but exist in the in- 
dividual in patterns showing special abilities and 
disabilities that should be taken into consideration 
in advisement, selection and placement. Increased 
production, higher earnings, stabilization of em- 
ployment have resulted from applications of these 
techniques. New developments in industry demand 
new emphases in occupational adjustment, imply- 
ing more effective placement in terms of worker 


abilities. (Figure: Profiles of workers tested for 
special motor abilities, perceptual ability, intel- 
ligence. Tables: Differential ability analysis test 
intercorrelations; percentages of workers scoring 
in highest quarter on special abilities.)—Ross S. 
Shearer. 


92. Hoyt, C. J. Note on a simplified method of 
computing test reliability. Educational and Psych. 
Measurement 1 (1) January 1941: 93-95.—Among 
the advantages that Kuder and Richardson’s new 
technique for estimating test reliability, the 
“method of rational equivalents,” has is that the 
estimate of reliability derived, unlike the split-half 
correlation, is never an overestimate. The following 
is a useful variant of the formula recommended by 
Kuder and Richardson for general use. First, obtain 
the score (number of right answers) of each subject 
taking the test; the sum of these scores is T in the 
formula below. Square each of these scores; the 
sum of these is Ss below: Tally the total correct 
responses for each item; the total of these counts 
should equal T. Square ithe count obtained for 
each item; the sum of these squares is Si below. 
With k as the number of subjects taking the test 
and n the number of items in it, the reliability of 
the test is found by the fortula: 


__n_ kSs+Si-T(T+k) 
Tt “n-1' kSs—T? 





The computations require no special statistical 
knowledge and may be made easily with the aid 
of machines. One caution: this method is no more 
applicable to speed tests than is the Spearman- 
Brown formula.—John Ohlson. 


93. Richardson, M. W. The logic of age scales. 
Educational and Psych. Measurement 1 (1) January 
1941: 25-34.—Though age scales, particularly the 
Stanford-Binet, have been accepted as measures of 
general mental ability, they do not meet the criteria 
of scientific measuring devices since they have no 
true origin of measurement, they measure more 
than one variable, and lack equal units. Because the 
annual increments of “intelligence” admittedly 
vary, the age scale is not a true scale and above 
the level of mental maturity it ceases to have any 
meaning. The I. Q. shares this weakness of the 
concept of mental age, so that it is nonsense to 
describe adult intelligence in terms of I. Q. The 
question of the constancy of the I. Q. is less im- 
portant than that of whether the authors of the 
age scale succeeded in constructing a device which 
gives a constant I. Q. Inherent in the testing 
technique is the fact that the constancy is less for 
high I. Q. levels than for low ones, and that con- 
stancy in the dispersion of I. Q. units at different 
age levels is obtained at the expense of inequality 
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in the dispersion of the corresponding mental 
age units. The age scale, because of these weak- 
nesses, can shed no light on the problem of mental 
growth. To avoid the use of a single index of mental 
level, it should be supplanted by reliable homo- 
geneous group tests of single mental functions.— 
John Ohlson. 


94. Stonesifer, Joseph N. Evaluating success in 
terms of background. Personnel Administration 3 
(7) March 1941: 10-15.—Rapid expansion in all 
branches of personnel administration in the federal 
service and the development of the philosophy of 
a “career service” which emphasizes the policy of 
promotion from within makes it desirable to estab- 
lish reliable methods for selecting potentially suc- 
cessful personnel employees from persons with little 
or no experience in this field. A study conducted 
under Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt at the George 
Washington University and adopted by the Society 
for Personnel Administration of Washington, D. C. 
as a research project had as its purpose: First, to 
analyze the education, experience, and personal 
data of federal personnel classification investigators 
in order to determine possible relationships be- 
tween background and occupational success; and 
second, to demonstrate, if possible, the contribution 
of objective research to this branch of the federal 
personnel field. 

The Classification Act of 1923 gave to the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board the responsibility for 
administering a position classification plan. This 
plan, now administered by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, provides for the maintenance of cur- 
rent descriptions of all positions in the federal 
service under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service 
Commission and for a continual process of adjust- 
ment by investigation, analysis and current evalua- 
tion. A large staff of personnel classification 
investigators is maintained by the Commission for 
carrying on this work. In addition, various depart- 
ments and independent agencies in the federal gov- 
ernment maintain staffs of personnel classification 
investigators who prepare cases for presentation to 
the Civil Service Commission. In broad terms, the 
functions of a classification investigator are: (1) in- 
vestigation; (2) analysis; (3) description; (4) com- 
parison; (5) evaluation; and (6) reporting. 

In carrying out the study a group of tentative 
qualifications of personnel classification investi- 
gators were prepared and rating forms distributed 
to thirty-seven classification officers in the federal 
service. In addition a personal data sheet was fur- 
nished to a scattered group of investigators. Data 
were rated from an estimated 75% of all investi- 
gators (excluding supervisors in the service). 

Results of the study showed that the correlation 
between background items and success ratings are 
in general very low. In addition, there is no sig- 


nificant relationship between success in personnel 
classification and the age of the investigators rated, 
the grade of the position he occupies, the marital 
status, or the total number of his dependents. Also, 
success seems to have little relationship to the 
number of years spent in government service, to 
the total number of years of commercial experience 
outside of the government or to the total number 
of years spent in all kinds of employment. Due, 
perhaps, to a gradual increase in qualifications used 
for recruitment, there is no apparent significant 
relationship between success and the number of 
months of experience in the general field of per- 
sonnel, the number of months of experience in 
personnel classification or the number of types of 
positions occupied. Probably the most outstanding 
characteristic of the study is the consistent absence 
of significant correlation between the background 
data and success of investigators as measured by the 
criteria used. On the whole the study is regarded 
as little more than an attempt to outline one 
method of apportioning and analyzing a recruit- 
ment problem, and points out the possibility of 
substituting scientific methods for subjective, per- 
sonalized, evaluation in the selection, transfer, and 
promotion processes. (Form and tables included.)— 
Perry Huntley Hoffman. 


95. Unsigned. An experiment with the oral ex- 
amination. Compass 22 (5) February-March 1941: 
6-8.—The Indiana and Cincinnati chapters of the 
American Association of Social Workers undertook 
a cooperative experiment last May to see whether 
they could contribute to an understanding of the 
values of oral examination and to compare the 
relative effectiveness of certain alternative tech- 
niques. The project received technical assistance 
from the State Technical Advisory Service of the 
Social Security Board, the Indiana State Bureau 
of Personnel and the Cincinnati Civil Service Com- 
mission, with AASW members being enlisted to 
serve as examiners and examinees. A series of un- 
official oral examinations were set up and an 
attempt was made to analyze their results. The 
evidence gathered was not conclusive but the ex- 
perience should furnish some helpful suggestions 
about methods for future projects. The project 
consisted of holding a hypothetical oral examina- 
tion and included the formal rating process and 
an appraisal of it by some of the participants. The 
project was based on the assumption that a con- 
sistent agreement between two boards in the rating 
of a group of thirty candidates would tend to 
give support to their findings and consistent dis- 
agreement would throw doubt upon them. Eight 
separate examining boards were set up, each com- 
posed of two social workers and one lay person. 
The boards were paired, each pair using the same 
method. After the ratings of the boards had been 
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translated into numerical terms the candidates were 
ranked and comparison was made of the rank given 
each candidate by his two boards. The indices for 
all the boards fell short of showing a satisfactory 
correlation between opinions reached on the same 
candidates. A report of the committee working on 
the project stated that “it may be that the most 
valuable lesson of this project will result from the 
unplanned comparison between experienced and 
inexperienced boards, suggesting an important ad- 
vantage in favor of the experienced board.”—Jack 
H. Foster. 


96. Wright, James F. Should employment tests 
be standardized? Personnel Administration 3 (4) 
December 1940: 6-9.—The term, “standardized test” 
has come into use with reference to tests given by 
public personnel agencies. As a result of develop- 
ments of research in the educational field a more 
or less agreed upon definition of a standardized test 
attributes the following characteristics to such tests: 
(1) objectivity in administration and scoring; (2) 
reliability; (3) validity; (4) even distribution of 
items along difficulty scale; (5) construction through 
experimentation conducted upon representative 
homogeneous groups; (6) norms. 

The first four of these are apparently attainable 
in public personnel testing. The last two character- 
istics, which are the differentiating factors, have not 
yet been achieved in the public personnel field. 
Whereas the educator deals with carefully segre- 
gated and classified groups, the public personnel 
agency, lacking a typical job applicant and working 
under the difficulties of broad competition which 
renders large groups of candidates of infinitely 
varied experience and considerable age range, is 
handicapped by a lack of controlled testing. Not 
only is it impossible to approach homogeneous 
groups, except where examinations with qualifica- 
tions are given to restricted numbers of candidates, 
but the usual norms of age and grade developed by 
the educator are unattainable or impossible of sub- 
stitution by other applicable norms. 

The purpose of tests in the educational field 
differs from the purpose of tests in the employment 
field. Whereas in the educational field an examina- 
tion is limited to the subject matter covered and 
normal performance in such an examination rep- 
resents an achievement per se, in the personnel 
field the achievement in the subjects examined is 
significant to the extent to which it bears a dis- 
tinct relationship to success on the job. In the 
educational field the standardized test serves as a 
tool whereby the achievement of individuals can 
be measured, while in the employment field, the 
public personnel technician must determine the 
aptitude of individuals for the purpose of singling 
out those with sufficient or superior aptitude for 
the occupation for which the examination is given, 


Consequently an examination given to a hetro- 
geneous group of individuals is incapable of reveal- 
ing a real “norm” although it may produce a critical 
score which will serve as the minimum level of 
achievement necessary for success on the job.—Perry 
Huntley Hoffman. 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


97. Driver, Randolph S. The validity and re- 
liability of ratings. Personnel 17 (3) February, 1941: 
pp. 185-191.—Despite recent refinements in the 
techniques of merit rating, no wholly objective 
method of appraising employees has yet been de- 
vised. Nevertheless, a number of methods of vali- 
dating ratings have been used more or less success- 
fully by investigators in chis field. It is important 
to stress the fact that rating is of value in industry 
only when its limitations as a scientific instrument 
are fully appreciated. To determine the validity 
of ratings the following methods have been used: 1) 
Comparison with some direct measurement of per- 
formance such as production records. This is not 
always possible, however, and often, when it is 
possible, the direct measurement of performance 
is more valuable. 2) Comparison with psychological 
tests purporting to measure the same ability. There 
are not always tests available and no test yet devel- 
oped has been shown to be a completely valid stand- 
ard with which to compare other measuring devices. 
3) Comparison with work-samples. Although there 
has been little experience with this method it offers 
promise of significant results. The problem is 
whether performance can be measured under con- 
trolled conditions. 4) Analysis of distribution of 
results. This method is based on the assumption 
that the results should follow the so-called “normal” 
curve, which assumption all analysts are not willing 
to accept. 5) Analysis to determine the presence or 
absence of the “halo effect.” Some analysts believe 
that the absence of the “halo effect” is an indica- 
tion of validity. This has yet to be proved although 
its absence might be indicative of the value of the 
rating. 6) Follow-up procedures. This method may 
be of value if the progress of the individual is not 
affected by the rating. It requires considerable time 
as a method since it is based on the subsequent 
success or failure of the individual rated. To com- 
pute the reliability of ratings the following meth- 
ods have been used: 1) comparison of re-ratings 
made within a short time; and 2) agreement exist- 
ing between ratings of a number of independent 
raters. The fact that the validity and reliability of 
ratings are difficult to determine does not mean that 
ratings cannot be used, but it does mean that great 
caution must be observed in the interpretation of 
these organized opinions.—Robert Coop. 
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TRAINING 


98. Irwin, R. Randall and Kadushin, Jacob. A 
case study in training. Advanced Management 6 (1) 
January-March, 1941: 37-42.—To meet the need for 
specially trained aeronautical engineers the Lock- 
head Aircraft Corporation and Vegas Airplane 
Company have established three separate training 
programs. One is for men now employed in the 
engineering department; another for recent college 
graduates about to enter the industry; and the 
third for graduate engineers with experience in 
other industries. The program for men already em- 
ployed in the engineering department, who volun- 
tarily enroll, include such lecture courses as stress 
analysis, aerodynamics, materials and processes, etc., 
given by recognized authorities during working 
hours. The training program for recent college 
graduates, consisting of lectures and on the job 
training in about twenty different departments of 
the plant, is about one year in length. These trainees 
are required to keep notes on the various operations 
they perform. At the end of the period they are as- 
signed to the branch of engineering for which 
they are best suited. The training program designed 
to convert engineering graduates with experience 
in other fields into aeronautical engineers included 
both theoretical and practical training. An intensive 
eight weeks academic training program was de- 
veloped in conjunction with the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and this was followed by eight 
weeks training by the Lockhead-Vega Education 
Service. The first eight weeks, or academic training 
period, consisted of courses in aerodynamics, air- 
craft materials, the airplane and its components, 
airplane structures and stress analysis and drafting. 
The second eight weeks training, given at Lock- 
head, consisted of four one hour lectures each 
forenoon on the practical application of theories. 
The afternoons were spent as follows: four weeks 
on drafting; two weeks liason or contact work be- 
tween engineers and the shop; one week engineer- 
ing checking of assembly and detail drawings; 
and one week tool design and tool planning. One 
hundred and seventeen men took the eight weeks 
course given at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and at the end of that time twenty-one 
additional men, who had gone through a standard 
ten weeks academic aeronautics course at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, were added 
to the group. From the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer there was a difference in the knowledge 
and ability of the two groups. Since the training at 
the California Institute of Technology was carried 
out in close cooperation with the Lockhead Cor- 
poration, and the course at M.I.T. was not con- 
ducted in cooperation with any manufacturer, the 
conclusion is that the more practical the training 
for college men in the higher levels, the more 


valuable it will be to the men themselves, to the 
industry in which they are to work, and to our 
national defense.—Charles F. Parker, Jr. 


99. Mitchell, James M. Current trends in public 
employee training. J. of Educational Sociology 14 
(5) January, 1941: 292-7.—During the defense pro- 
gram, the public service will be expected to perform 
services more perfectly and to assume new respon- 
sibilities while losing trained personnel for military 
and defense work. An answer to these problems 
lies in planned and intensive in-service training 
programs developed with due regard to the sub 
stantial body of public employee training expe- 
rience which, during the last decade, has marked 
the expansion of the merit system. A survey of 
what is being done in training on the job reveals 
that great impetus was given by the federal George 
Deen Act of 1936, and that today significant pro- 
grams are under way at every level of government. 
In the federal service are found tuition-supported 
schools such as that of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, programs of alternating periods of training 
and work, programs consisting of short intensive 
courses and programs of training by correspondence. 
At the state level, training activity has been less 
wide-spread and has tended to cluster about the 
civil service and police agencies and those state 
agencies receiving federal grants. In some states, the 
training programs have been developed in coopera- 
tion with the state universities. Generally, however, 
training programs for the mass of state employees 
are rare. In the municipalities, the predominant 
type of training activities consist of “breaking-in” 
and promotional courses for policemen and _fire- 
men. Encouraging is the generally whole-hearted 
support of employees who have sometimes supplied 
the impetus for training and who give their own 
time in taking courses. A trend toward college spon- 
sorship of in-service training programs is clearly 
seen in the activities of such universities as Southern 
California, Northwestern, Yale, California, Min- 
nesota, George Washington, and America. Also of 
significance is the activity of professional associa- 
tions of public agencies such as the state leagues of 
municipalities and of public officials such as the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, the New 
York State Conference of Mayors, and the National 
Recreation Association. Despite such widespread 
work, however, the fact that a large percent of 
public employees still lack specialized training is 
a definite challenge to general governmental and 
educational officials. Much can be done by the 
educators in developing programs to train trainers 
and in developing adequate devices for measuring 
benefits of instructional programs. The educational 
institutions can do much to provide necessary lead- 
ership and coordination. A first move might well 
be the setting up of a well-staffed central intorma- 
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tional clearing house and consulting service such 
as has been started by the United States Office of 
Education and, in specialized fields, by the na- 
tional professional organizations. Though in-service 
training is utilitarian in objectives, it is still an 
important phase of adult education and can profit 
from the more active participation of educators.— 
John Watts. 


100. Reining, Henry, Jr. Internship training for 
public service. J. of Educational Sociology 14 (5) 
January, 1941: 286-91.—Though apprenticeship, one 
of the cardinal features of the guild system of the 
Middle Ages, has waned considerably in our age 
of the public school system, it is still alive in the 
learning-by-doing principle of the modern pro- 
gressive school and in modern professional educa- 
tion. The internship program of the National 
Institute of Public Affairs undertakes to supply 
apprenticeship training for the new profession of 
the public administrator. This profession has arisen 
from the demands made by government adminis- 
tration on its top personnel in meeting problems 
of new magnitude, from the complexity and dif- 
ficulty which have resulted from the new regulatory 
and service functions of government, and from the 
growth of the older and more routine functions. 
Annually, the National Institute, through a care- 
fully developed selection plan based in large part 
upon the cooperation of the colleges and universi- 
ties, brings a group of college graduates to Washing- 
ton for nine-month internships. These internships 
have four primary characteristics: (1) assignment 
without pay to work under a _ government 
official; (2) graduate courses and seminars at the 
universities in Washington; (3) a weekly group 
discussion with an administrative official or other 
public figure as guest; and, (4) tutorial supervision 
from the National Institute’s educational staff. 
Despite the fact that the National Institute assumes 
no obligation for the placement of its interns after 
completion of their training period, all the interns 
who have desired government employment have 
obtained it. Though no final evaluation of the 
program can yet be made, the interns, almost all 
of whom are now employed in government work, 
seem to have been more than ordinarily success- 
ful and those connected with the program feel that 
it constitutes a significant experiment.—John Watts. 


101. Short, Lloyd. Training administrators at 
Minnesota. Personnel Administration. 3 (7) March, 
1941: 4-7.—The University of Minnesota inaugu- 
rated specialized training in public administration 
in 1936-1937. Financial assistance for an initial 
period was granted by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and an all-university committee was appointed to 
supervise the project. The committee decided it 
would be impractical and undesirable to dissociate 


training in administration from the various subject- 
matter fields of study represented in the public 
service. At the outset the committee decided to 
admit only the recipients of the public administra- 
tion fellowships which were established by the Uni- 
versity and the part-time research assistantships in 
the Public Administration Training Center and 
the Municipal Reference Bureau, a total of 12 
each year. Two types of fellowships in public ad- 
ministration have been established by the Univer- 
sity. Pre-service fellowships are offered to college 
graduates without employment experience. Twenty 
major fields of undergraduate study were repre- 
sented among the initial group of applicants, with 
political science and economics far in the lead. 
The committee recognized that there are a sub- 
stantial number of college and university graduates 
already in government service who have had little 
training in public administration but who may 
have demonstrated an interest in and an aptitude 
for administrative work; consequently, in-service 
fellowships to college graduates who had had three 
years experience in the public service were also 
offered. Those selected were to secure leaves of 
absence from their employers for the duration of 
the training period of approximately ten months. 
In keeping with the basic policy, no fixed cur- 
riculum has been adopted and only one new course 
especially designed by the students enrolled was 
created. Existing university courses, wherever of- 
fered, are drawn upon in the formulation of 
programs of study designed to meet the needs and 
interests of each student. The one special course 
referred to is a graduate seminar in public ad- 
ministration and is required of all students. En- 
joyable personal relationships developed in each 
year’s group of students through the media of a 
common purpose and interest, living accommoda- 
tions in one of the graduate houses, a common 
study and workroom in the university library, and 
occasional social gatherings and athletic contests. 
The in-service fellows devote approximately a 
fourth of their time during the regular academic 
year to a research project. These projects are sug- 
gested at the time of application and must be ap- 
proved by the governmental employer. An effort 
is made to secure projects which will be of im- 
mediate value to the employing agency. Pre-service 
fellowships are renewable for a second year of 
internship training with some appropriate govern- 
mental agency. The training program is designed 
primarily for first year graduate students and leads 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Public Admin- 
istration. A five year period is too brief to offer any 
conclusive demonstration of the ultimate value of 
the project, and the program will be subjected to 
continuous critical examination in the light of the 
experiences and comments of former students. The 
graduates of the program to date have made good 
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records in their respective employments thus creat- 
ing among their supervisors good will for university 
training in public administration. The training 
project at Minnesota and similar programs at other 
universities may be considered as significant and 
promising educational enterprises which will do 
their part in raising the standards of public employ- 
ment in the United States—Robert Coop. 


102. Stern, Leon T. A state in-service training 
program. Probation 18 (4) April, 1940: 110-113, 
120.-Twenty years and more ago the National 
Probation Association focused attention on the 
need for training for probation, parole, and prison 
officers. No matter what educational and profes- 
sional background a person may bring into the 
correctional field there is still need for in-service 
training. One of the earliest attempts at in-service 
training was on the part of individual courts, such 
as the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, which 
tried their hands at training without much success. 
Study courses appeared sporadically in some state 
prisons. More recently other programs have been 
arranged by heads of state departments, probation, 
parole and prison staffs. The early approach to cor- 
rectional work was individualized treatment of 
offenders. Inevitably the complexities in each in- 
dividual case made necessary the scientific social 
approach if there was to be successful readjustment 
of men and women to normal life. Since this re- 
quired personnel equipped and qualified to do the 
job, the need for staff training measurably in- 
creased. In Pennsylvania, the first organized attempt 
at in-service training for correctional workers in 
a single combined course was made in cooperation 
with the federal government under the George- 
Deen Act. Experts in the various fields are called 
in as teachers and as special lecturers. The courses 
began in January, 1940, with classes meeting in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia once a week for 
twenty-three sessions of two and one-half hours. 
Sections of the mimeographed manual are dis- 
tributed a week ahead and serve as a text for the 
students and as an instruction outline for the teach- 
ers. The items of study include: police, detention, 
courts, probation services, correctional institutions, 
parole services, allied agencies and resources, state 
correctional programs, behavior of delinquents and 
the treatment of the individual case. The group 
meets as a whole for the first part of the course, 
then separates, one section to study institutional 
management and the other probation and parole 
work. The two groups join again for the final 
sessions. An examination is given and certificates 
‘ awarded those who successfully complete the course. 
The reaction of both students and administrators 
has been enthusiastically favorable. Additional 
classes are to be set up in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere in the state.—Ray Mullins. 


103. Unsigned. I. Mechanical trades training; 
II. Job sheets for learners; III. Job descriptions. Per- 
sonnel J. 19 (7) January, 1941: 252-262.—I. In the 
mechanical division of our company the shop train- 
ing is conducted as a part of the regular production 
job while the related classroom instruction is con- 
ducted by vocational schools on company time. 
Smaller companies have the vocational schools 
conduct both the shop and classroom training on 
the employees’ time. The shop training is carried 
on by a planned rotation of jobs, most of the 
trainees being indentured apprentices. In general, 
the vocational schools are very well equipped and 
staffed to handle either aspect of the training and 
are fully cooperative in adjusting their programs 
to the needs of the employer. Our program has 
some disadvantages. The best training requires a 
full time instructor, and the production supervisor 
has neither the time nor capability to give shop 
instruction and recommend trainees; also the class- 
room work is not closely enough related to the 
actual jobs. A recommended program is for the 
line operators to train at the lowest levels in our 
shop. The outstanding trainees at the end of one 
year should then be encouraged to attend outside vo- 
cational schools. All that would be necessary would 
be to supply the schools with supplementary ma- 
terial. Then a promotion training program should 
be established, open only to those who showed their 
capacity in the vocational schools, and a few well 
equipped shops, each with a full time instructor, 
should be designated to handle all the training 
under the direction of the Division Managers. 
II. To further speed in training and the final skill 
of the men trained, job sheets for each operation 
should be worked out by the personnel department 
in consultation with the line operation, then 
mimeographed, and distributed to each trainee. 
By this method, the instructor is freed of a great 
deal of work with quick learners and can devote 
more time to those who learn slowly, and the young 
worker is taught early to work on his own from 
written instructions, blue prints, and specifications. 
(Two such job sheets used in a steel mill are shown 
covering the specification, purpose, materials, tools, 
procedure, questions and references.) III. A good 
job description, showing the duties of each worker, 
is almost indispensable for increasing the efficiency 
of the men, particularly newly hired ones. It offers 
a check list to aid the foreman in supervision; it 
aids in disclosing the weak points in a man or a 
group; it aids in merit rating; it offers a guide to 
transfers and promotions. Further, it aids the train- 
ing program. (A sample job description is shown 
for Rotary Shears Operators, covering the work de- 
scription and the duties and responsibilities of a 
Shearman and of his first, second, and third helpers.) 
—Kenneth E. Dougan. 
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104. Eastwood, Floyd R. and Diehl, Leonard J. 
Survey of industrial recreation. Personnel J. 19 (8) 
February, 1941: 284-289.—Planned recreation and 
the wise use of leisure time is almost as important 
as one’s work. The sometimes strained formality of 
business contacts can be overcome by well-planned 
recreation programs. If a man has an extra hour 
or two of rest thrust upon him, and doesn’t know 
what to do with it, he may drink, gamble, go to 
cheap shows, overeat, quarrel with his wife, or 
squander his time and money in other profitless 
ways. The Purdue Industrial Recreation Survey 
was conducted to determine the thinking of alert 
business leaders regarding the part that planned 
recreation plays in employer-employee relations. 
Thirty personal interviews and 60g returns or 
2,486 questionnaires produced the following data 
from 38 states and from firms employing a total of 
658,034 workers. The percentage of companies hav- 
ing recreation programs increased as the number 
of employees per company increased. Recreation 
programs were generally financed by either the 
company or its benefit association. Funds con- 
tributed to support the program were so slight that 
individual salaries were practically unaffected. 
Average weekly costs per employee of all com- 
panies surveyed was 14 cents. Bowling, dancing and 
other revenue producing activities helped finance 
some of the programs. Personnel officers and com- 
mittees of employees generally administered rec- 
reation programs. Programs of 75% of the com- 
panies were administered departmentally. Trained 
personnelists accounted for 33% of all recreation 
supervisors, and 22% were college-trained in phys- 
ical education. Announcements of program activ- 
ities were generally made via bulletin boards. Com- 
pany supported sports activities, rank-ordered ac- 
cording to the survey findings, included bowling, 
87% of all companies with recreation program; 
softball, 74%; basketball, 34%; golf, 40%; deck- 
tennis and football, 1%. Ping-pong and rifle or 
pistol shooting programs were also sponsored. Em- 
ployee competition in sports was 69% interdepart- 
mental. Participation in sports activities was limited 
largely to men. Employee sponsored sports ac- 
counted for 52% of all programs; the firm, 33%; 
tax-supported and private agencies, 6%; and unions 
1%. Cultural and social activities (camera clubs, 


outing clubs, bingo games, etc.) have smaller par- — 


ticipation, are found in fewer recreation programs 
than sports. Picnics were held by 100% of the 
companies with recreation programs. Lunch period 
activities ranked according to popularity were cards, 
horseshoes, checkers, softball, musical programs, 
ping-pong, bowling. Companies generally pur- 
chased uniforms, employees the equipment. 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and tax-supported facilities 
were most generally used for sports activities. 
Seventy-nine per cent of all recreation supervisors 


polled felt that industrial recreation fosters good 
employee-employer relations.—Walter Evers. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


105. Unsigned. Health and safety. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance 99 (1) January, 1941: 
53-72.—America’s industrial wage earners will in 
the last analysis turn out the guns and tanks and 
planes for defense, and produce all the other goods 
needed for good living. On their continued health 
and safety must stand or fall the greatest produc- 
tion program our country has ever undertaken. 
Large industrial organizations such as the Camp- 
bell, Wyant, and Cannon Foundry of Muskegon, 
Michigan, are in a position to afford and do main- 
tain a comprehensive health program. This involves 
a pre-employment examination followed up regu- 
larly by complete physical check-ups. This company 
has evolved a rating plan which places applicants in 
one of five classes, depending upon the health of the 
prospective employee, the examiners taking into 
account not only the applicant’s present physical 
status but also the probability of his maintaining 
his capacity in years to come. Since the inaugura- 
tion of this program by Campbell, Wyant, and 
Cannon, they have cut their net insurance expense 
from $3.02 to $.88 per $100 of pay roll; medical ex- 
penses amount to about $.55 per $100 of pay roll. 

The development of a comprehensive health and 
safety program for small industries appears on the 
face of it to be prohibitive because of the cost in- 
volved in maintaining the necessary medical staff 
and the question arises as to what the small plant 
can do about a situation such as this. The answer 
seems to be to have a doctor trained in industrial 
health problems provide curative and preventive 
medical services in a group of small factories within 
a given industrial area. Such plans are now in 
operation in Binghamton, New York, Toledo, and 
Philadelphia. The plan in operation in Phila- 
delphia covers five different concerns employing 
from one to five hundred persons. Each of the five 
concerns is in a different industry. One is a baking 
company, one a lithographic manufacturing com- 
pany, one a tannery, the others a pork packer and 
a gum corporation. Each plant has an examining 
room and a part or full time nurse supplied by 
the visiting nurses’ society. Together with the nurses 
a doctor trained in industrial health problems is 
able to do the following with these five plants: 
(1) make pre-employment examinations in two of 
the plants and examine, within a week or two, 
all the employees in all of the others; (2) make 
periodic examinations of all employees in all plants; 
(3) take care of all minor accidents; (4) provide 
medical first aid to employees too sick to work, at the 
same time steering clear of the problems of the 
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family physician; (5) direct employees to proper 
medical sources for correction of chronic illnesses; 
(6) work out procedures for the care of employees 
who have serious accidents, finish the job for 
ambulatory cases, and do the redressing of patients 
after they are put back to work; and (7) inspecting 
all plants every two months. How much does this 
cost? In the plants mentioned, depending upon the 
size, drugs and supplies cost from $20 to $50 per 
month, the doctor’s salary from $50 to $120 per 
month, the nurse’s salary from $20 to $155 per 
month, the total cost being from $93 to $268.01 
per month, and the cost per year per man averages 
from $4.50 to $11. 

Efforts in industry to improve healthful working 
conditions and safety records are developed from 
many directions. They involve the matter of getting 
foremen and workers to write safety rules, using 
time study men on new jobs, developing safety 
clubs, and holding contests among various units 
of plants, resulting in competition for lower ac- 
cident records. (This article contains a large num- 
ber of pictures illustrating various steps in such a 
health program and safety features being used by 
certain organizations in their safety program. In it 
is also included a chart showing the various pro- 
tective devices necessary for the various hazards 
encountered in industrial employment.)—John H. 
Huss. 


106. Unsigned. Trend to paid vacations for hourly 
workers. Am. Business 11 (3) March, 1941: 17, 44-45. 
—One of the developments shown by the American 
Business Salary Survey in 1940 is the increasing 
number of companies giving all employees, hourly- 
paid and salaried, vacations with pay. Thirty-one 
per cent of the companies reporting stated that they 
give factory workers the same vacations as office 
employees without any discrimination as to time 
given or length of service requirements. Twenty-five 
per cent of those reporting give factory workers 
vacations of some kind but not on the same basis as 
office workers. In such cases either factory workers 
receive less time for the same service record or they 
need more service to get a comparable length of 
time off. In a small number of firms, of those per- 
sons employed in the factory, only superintendents, 
foremen, clerks and foreladies receive the same 
vacation privilege as regular office employees. In 
computing the amount of vacation allowed, prac- 
tices vary considerably. {n some factories one week’s 
vacation is allowed after six months of service, 
whereas in others one week is allowed after ten 
years of service. Others apparently delay the grant- 
ing of any vacation privileges until after one com- 
plete year of service, at which time two weeks are 
allowed, while others adhering to the two weeks 
provision do not permit such until after ten or 
twelve years of service. One plan stands out above 
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all others as the most popular—that is the policy 
of requiring six months’ employment to be eligible 
for one week’s vacation and one year’s employment 
for a two weeks’ vacation. The next most popular 
method is to give one week’s vacation after one year 
of service and a small number extend this to allow 
two weeks’ vacation after two years of service. In 
determining the amount of vacation to be allowed, 
some rather interesting methods were reported. 
One company computed eligibility on the basis of 
number of hours worked. Another makes vacation 
privilege determinant on salary. Another method 
reported by a corporation manufacturing automo- 
bile parts was to allow factory employees vacation 
pay based upon two and one-half per cent of their 
previous annual wage. As to vacation periods, the 
majority of the companies reporting used staggered 
vacations for both factory and office employees; 
some close down the factory and office at the same 
time, while others staggered vacations of office em- 
ployees and closed their shops so that all factory 
employees vacationed at the same time.—John H. 
Huss. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


107. Barkin, Solomon. Labor union research de- 
partments. Personnel J. 19 (g) February, 1941: 2g0- 
299.—The new union movement has five important 
traits: (1) recognition of the need for coping with 
giant impersonal corporations; (2) an industrial 
form of organization built upon an appeal to all 
types of workers; (3) realization that standards can 
be protected only by organizing all unorganized in- 
dustries and regions; (4) a demand for legislative 
action coupled with economic action; and (5) a 
belief in the right to participate in the direction 
and planning of industry. These broad aims require 
specialized staffs trained in social sciences, admin- 
istration, public relations, engineering and law and 
equipped to cope with the new problems. The 
research department of the Textile Workers Union 
is an example of the type of internal union develop- 
ment that is taking place. Data is collected on all 
phases of the companies’ organization, on wages 
and labor costs, economic characteristics of the in- 
dustry, and on the communities in which the mills 
are located. On the basis of such data, advice is 
tendered with regard to the desirability and meth- 
odology of organizing a particular plant; analyses 
are prepared for negotiators and arbitrators; tech- 
niques are developed for handling special problems 
such as technological change, merit rating plans, 
and safety and health work. In such fields as the 
rehabilitation of plants and industries, in stabiliza- 
tion efforts, and in the adjustment of grievances the 
unions have been enabled to make a major con- 
tribution to management. In fact, the trade union 
movement is fast becoming the most important 
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progressive force in our nation. Not only does it 
act as a pressure group for social legislation, but 
it helps watch over the administration of existing 
labor laws. The purpose of a trade union research 
department is not to make policy decisions but to 
offer facts and information. With this information 
at hand it should be possible to rationalize indus- 
trial relations since each dispute should be solved 
by a joint study of relevant facts. The stability of 
industries in which collective bargaining is an 
established fact reflects this effort.—Jean Charters. 


108. De Vyver, Frank T. Requests and complaints 
of unionized workers. Personnel J. 19 (g) March, 
1941: 336-347.—An examination of 447 requests and 
complaints made over a fifteen-month period in a 
southern textile mill indicates: (1) seniority ques- 
tions accounted for the largest number (if the 
employment records had been adequate most of 
these would never have been made), while disputes 
over persons or working conditions were second 
and third in importance, and wage complaints were 
minor as a result of a wage agreement; (2) both 
union and management were able to get together 
and work out satisfactory solutions to all problems 
raised; (3) the immediate bosses, rather than higher 
officials, acted in the most arbitrary manner and 
caused the greatest number of personal complaints. 
Fifty-five of the letters were classed as suggestions, 
representing ideas for minor improvements, and all 
of these were either acted upon or a detailed ex- 
planation of why they could not be followed was 
offered by the management.—Jean Charters. 


SEPARATION; RETIREMENT 


109. Litchfield, Edward H. The open back door— 
a case study. Nat. Municipal Rev. 30 (2) February, 
1941: 85-90.—Public employee organizations today 
are questioning the reasonableness of the “open 
back door” policy. On one side of the issue is the 
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administration which often has alternating party 
control, and which sometimes finds itself differing 
in fundamental social philosophies (particularly in 
such agencies as unemployment compensation com- 
missions, departments of labor, etc.) from the civil 
service employees who may be antagonistic to the 
program which the government has been elected 
to carry out. The open back door has been a 
convenient means of removal in the above cases. 
On the other side, however, is the employee de- 
mand for job security. This case study does not 
attempt to discuss the entire issue, but it does show 
the actual treatment of employee groups under the 
wide open back door policy, contained in the 
bill instituting civil service in Michigan in 1937. 
The dismissal procedure provides that the depart- 
ment head may dismiss an employee “whenever he 
considers the good of the service to be served 
thereby.” The name of the discharged employee is, 
however, placed on a reemployment register for 
purposes of subsequent certification. The sufficiency 
of this latter protection was tested from May, 1939, 
through January, 1940, a period of changing ad- 
ministration during which the open back door was 
constantly employed. There were dismissals to the 
extent of 7.6 per cent of the total classified service 
of which 84 per cent were below the 1920 pay 
voucher. Almost two-thirds of those unjustifiably 
dismissed have never had an opportunity to return 
to work; hence the conclusion that the placing of 
names on reemployment registers is not sufficient in- 
surance against the open back door policy. During 
the same period 6.8 per cent of the classified state 
employees resigned, one-third of them because of the 
uncertainty of their jobs. This additional and un- 
necessary turnover was made at considerable cost. 
Regarding the open back door in this particular 
jurisdiction two conclusions are suggested: (1) it 
works considerable injustice upon the individual 
employee; (2) by reason of the unnecessary turn- 
over which it creates it increases personnel service 
costs.—Ray L. Wilbur, Jr. 





